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PREFACE. 


IN  the  preceding  Volume  the  Editor  of  THE 
POLITICIAN'S  CREED  has  attempted  to  give  the 
effence  or  forms  of  different  Governments,  and, 
as  far  as  could  be  done,  confident  with  the  ge- 
neral defign  of  this  work,  to  afcertain  our  MIXED 
FORM  of  Government. 

In  thefe  we  are  not  to  confider,  whence  power 
is  derived;  but  the  aRs  of  Legi/lation :  not  what 
conftitutes  a  Government ;  but  what  are  the  emana- 
tions of  ejiablified  Forms. 

The  writer  of  THE  POLITICIAN'S  CREED  wifhes 

the  reader  carefully  to  difcriminate  between  Afts 
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ef  Legijlation  and  Forms  of  Government. — Thus  a 
chancellor  may  be  corrupt,  a  particular  jury  may 
be  prejudiced,  a  minifter  improvident,  a  commander 
indifcreetj  neverthelefs  thefe  offices  or  forms  arc 
as  much  a  fubject  of  admiration  as  before. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  all  parties  have  approved 
our  MIXED  FORM  of  Government,  and  here  our^o- 
litical  knowledge  was  reduced  to  a  Jcience ;  fo  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  practical  part  muft  depend 
much  upon  drcumftances,  we  fee  opened  a  wide 
and  endlefs  field  for  difputation. 

Some   general  maxims,  however,   concerning 

COMMERCE,  TREATIES,  TAXES,  WAR,  &C.    are  3t- 

tempted,  and  hereafter  thefe  feveral  fections  may 
be  better  filled  up  by  fome  enlightened  politician, 
whom  the  Editor  wiflies  the  fame  motive,  that  has 
guided  him  in  this  work — a  bias  to  TRUTH, 
3  rather 


rather  than  to  any  prevailing  party,  and  the 
heartfelt  pleafure  of  beftowing  the  PROFITS  on 
perfons  deferving  of  the  firft  confideration ;  it 
being  intended  that  the  profits  of  this  work  ftiould 
go  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphan  children  of  thofe  brave  men,  who  may 
die  fighting  for  their  king  and  country,  during 
this  war,  againft  an  ambitious  power,  that  wifhes 
to  overftride  all  Europe. 
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SECT.    I. 

OF    THE    BALANCE    OF    POWER. 

IT  is  a  queftion,  whether  the  idea  of  THE  BALANCE 
OF  POWER  be  owing  entirely  to  modern  policy,  or  whe- 
ther the  phrafe  only  has  been  invented 'in  thefe  latter  ages? 
It  is  certain,  that  XENOPHON  *,  in  his  Inftitution  of 
CYRUS,  reprefcnts  the  combination  of  the  ASIATIC 
powers  to  have  arifen  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  increasing 
force  of  the  MEDES  and  PERSIANS;  and  though  that 
elegant  competition  fhould  be  fuppofed  altogether  a  ro- 
mance, this  fentiment,  afcribed  by  the  author  to  the 
eajlern  princes,  is  at  leaft  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  notion 
of  ancient  times. 

In  all  the  politics  of  GREECE,  the  anxiety,  with  re- 
gard to  the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is  exprefsly 
pointed  out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  hiftorians. 
THUCYDIDES  f  reprefents  the  league,  which  was  form- 

*  .Lib.  i.  f  Lib.  i. 
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cd  againft  Athens,  and  which  produced  the  Peloponne/ian 
war,  as  entirely  owing  to  this  principle. — And  after  the 
decline  of  Athens,  when  the  Thebam  and  Lacedemonians 
difputed  for  fovereignty,  we  find,  that  the  Athenians  (as 
well  as  many  other  republics)  always  threw  themfelves 
into  the  lighter  fcalc,  and  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  ba- 
lance.— They  fupported  'Thebes  againft  Sparta,  till  the 
great  victory  gained  by  EPAMINONDAS  at  Leuflra  ;  after 
which  they  immediately  went  over  to  the  conquered 
from  generofity,  as  they  pretended,  but,  in  reality,  from 
their  jealoufy  *  of  the  conquerors*. 

Whoever  will  read  DEMOSTHENES'S  oration  for  the 
Megalopolitans,  may  fee  the  utmoft  refinements  on  this 
principle,  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  VENE- 
TIAN or  ENGLISH  fpeculatift,  and  upon  the  firft  rife  of 
the  Macedonian  power,  this  orator  immediately  difcover- 
ed  the  danger,  founded  the  alarm  through  all  Greece, 
and  at  lafl  affembled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners 
of  Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of 
Ckaeronea, 

It  is  true,  the  GRECIAN  wars  are  regarded  by  hifto- 
rians  as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics ;  and  each 

*  XENOPH.  Hift.  GRAEC.  lib.  vi.  &  vii. 
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ate  feems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour  of  lead- 
Ing  the  reft,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of  authority 
and  dominion. — If  we  confider,  indeed,  the  finall  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  any  one  republic,  compared  to  the 
whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  fieges  in  thofe 
times,  and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  difcipline  of 
every  freeman  among  that  people;  we  fliall  con- 
clude, that  the  balance  of  power  was,  of  itfelf,  fufficient- 
ly  fecured  in  GREECE,  and  needed  not  to  have  been 
guarded  with  that  caution  which  may  be  requifite  in 
other  ages. — But  whether  to  afcribe  thejhifting  ofjides 
in  all  the  GRECIAN  republics  to  jealous  emulation  or  cau~ 
tious  politics,  the  effe&s  were  alike,  and  every  prevailing 
power  was  fure  to  meet  with  a  confederacy  againft  it, 
and  that  often  compofed  of  its  former  friends  and  allies. 

The  fame  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which 
produced  the  OSTRACISM  of  Athens,  and  PETALISM  of 
Syracufe,  and  expelled  every  citizen  whofe  fame  or  pow- 
er overtopped  the  reft ;  the  fame  principle,  I  fay,  natu- 
rally difcovered  itfelf  in  foreign  politics,  and  foon  raifed 
enemies  to  the  leading  ftate,  however  moderate  in  the 
exercife  of  its  authority. 

The  Per/fan  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a  petty 
prince,  compared  to  the  GRECIAN  republics ;  and  there- 
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fore  it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  faiety  more  that! 
from  emulation,  to  intereft  hirnfelf  in  their  quarrels,  and 
to  fupport  the  weaker  fide  in  every  conteft, — This  was 
the  advice  given  by  ALCIBIADES  to  TISSAPHERNES*, 
and  it  prolonged  near  a  century  the  date  of  the  PtRsiAN 
empire ;  till  the  negle6t  of  it  for  a  moment,  after  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  afpiring  genius  of  PHILIP,  brought 
that  lofty  and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapidity 
of  which  there  are  few  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind. 

The  fucceflbrs  of  ALEXANDER  fhowed  great  jealoufy 
of  the  balance  of  power  ;  a  jealoufy  founded  on  true  po- 
litics and  prudence,  and  which  preferved  diftincl:  for 
feveral  ages  the  partitions  made  -after  the  death  of  that 
famous  conqueror. — The  fortune  and  ambition  of  AN- 
TTGONUsf  threatened  them  anew  with  a  univerfal  mo- 
narchy ;  but  their  combination,  and  their  victory  at 
Ipfus  faved  them. — And  in  after  times,  we  find,  that, 
as  the  Eaftern  princes  confidered  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians as  the  only  real  military  force,  with  whom  they 
had  any  intercourfe,  they  kept  always  a  watchful  eye 
over  that  part  of  the  world. — The  PIOLEMIES,  in  par- 

*  THUCYD.  lib.  viii,  f  DIOD,  Sic.  lib.  xx. 
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ticular,  fupported  firft  ARATUS  and  the  Achaeans,  and 
then  CLEOMF NES  king  of  Sparta,  from  no  other  view 
than  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian  monarch*.— 
For  this  is  the  account  which  POLYBIUS  gives  of  the 
Egyptian  politics  *. 

The  reafon,  why  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  ancients  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  balance  of  power ,  feems  to  be 
drawn  from  the  ROMAN  hiftory  more  than  the  GRE- 
CIAN ;  and  as  the  tranfadlions  of  the  former  are  general- 
ly the  mofk  familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all  our 
conclufions. — It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  ROMANS  ne- 
ver met  with  any  fuch  general  combination  or  confede- 
racy againft  them,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expeft- 
ed  from  their  rapid  conquefts  and  declared  ambition ; 
but  were  allowed  peaceably  to  fubdue  their  neighbours,  one 
after  another,  till  they  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
whole  known  world. — Not  to  mention  the  fabulous  hif- 
tory of  their  ITALIC  wars;  there  was,  upon  HANNI- 
RAL'S  invafion  of  the  ROMAN  ftate,  a  remarkable  crifis, 
which  ought  to  have  called  up  the  attention  of  all  civi- 
lized nations. — It  appeared  afterwaids  (nor  was  it  diffi- 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  51. 
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cult  to  be  obferved  at  the  time)  *  that  this  was  a  conteft 
for  univerfal  empire;  and  yet  no  prince  or  ftate  feems  to 
have  been  in  the  leaft  alarmed  about  the  event  or  iffue 
of  the  quarrel. — PHILIP  of  Macedon  remained  neuter, 
till  he  faw  the  victories  of  HANNIBAL  ;  and  then  moil 
imprudently  formed  an  alliance  with  the  conqueror,  up- 
on terms  ftill  more  imprudent. — He  itipulated,  that  he 
was  to  aflift  the  Carthaginian  ftate  in  their  conqueft  of 
Italy ;  after  which  they  engaged  to  fend  over  forces  in- 
to Greece,  to  aflift  him  in  fubduing  the  Grecian  common- 
wealths f. 

The  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  cele- 
brated by  ancient  hiftorians  for  their  wifdom  and  found 
policy ;  yet  both  of  them  aflifted  the  Romans  in  their 
wars  againft  PHILIP  and  ANTIOCHUS. — And  what  may 
be  efteemed  ftill  a  ftronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was 
not  generally  known  in  thofe  ages ;  no  ancient  author  has 
remarked  the  imprudence  of  thcfe  meafurcs,  nor  has  even 
blamed  that  abfurd  treaty  above  mentioned,  made  by 
PHILIP  with  the  Carthaginians. — Princes  and  flatefmen, 

*  It  was  obferved  by  fome,  as  appears  by  the  fpeech  of  ACELAUS  of 
NAUFACTUM,  in  the  general  congrefs  of  GREECE.  See  POLYB.  lib.  v. 
cap.  104. 

•f  TITI  LIVII,  lib.  iii.  cap.  33. 
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fa  all  ages,  may,  before-hand,  be  blinded  in  their  reafon- 
ings  with  regard  to  events :  but  it  is  fomewhat  extraor- 
dinary, that  hiftorians,  afterwards,  fhould  not  form  a 
founder  judgment  of  them. 

MASSINISSA,  ATTALUS,  PRUSIAS,  in  gratifying  their 
private  pajfions,  were,  all  of  them,  the  inftrument  of 
the  Roman  greatness  ;  and  never  feem  to  have  fufpedbed, 
that  they  were  forging  their  own  chains,  while  they 
advanced  the  conquefts  of  their  ally. — A  fimple  treaty 
and  agreement  between  MASSINISSA  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, fo  much  required  by  mutual  intereft,  would  have 
barred  the  Romans  from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  an4 
preferved  liberty  to  mankind. 

The  only  prince  we  met  with  in  the  ROMAN  hiftory, 
who  feems  to  have  underftood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
HIERO  king  of  Syracufc. — Though  the  ally  of  ROME, 
he  fent  affiftance  to  the  CARTHAGINIANS,  during  the 
war  of  the  auxiliaries;  "  Eftceming  it  requifite,"  fays 
POLYBIUS*,  "  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in 
*'  Sicily,  and  to  prcferve  the  Roman  friendJJjip,  that  CAR- 
«'  THAGE  Jhould  be  fafe\  left  by  its  fall  the  remaining 
*'  poiver  Jhould  be  able,  without  contraft  or  oppojition,  ta 
f  execute  every  pwpofe  and  undertaking. — And  here  he 

•  Lib.  i.  cap.  83. 
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"  a  fled  with  great  ivifdom  and  prudence. — For  that  is  ne- 
"  ver,  on  any  account,  to  be  overlooked;  nor  ought  fuch  a 
*'  force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapacitate 
"  the  neighbouring  Jiates  from  defending  their  rights  agamjl 
"  it." — Here  is  the  aim  of  MODERN  POLITICS  pointed 
put  in  exprefs  terms. 

In  Ihort,  the  maxim  of  preferving  the  balance  of  power 
is  founded  fo  much  on  common  fenfe  and  obvious  reafomng, 
that  it  is  impoflible  it  could  altogether  have  efcaped  anti- 
quity, where  we  find  in  other  particulars  fo  many 
marks  of  deep  penetration  and  difcernment. — If  it  was 
not  fo  generally  known  and  acknowledged  as  at  prefenty 
it  had,  at  leaft,  an  influence  on  all  the  wifer  and  more 
experienced  princes  and  politicians. — And  indeed,  even 
at  prefent,  .however  generally  known  and  acknowledged 
among  fpeculative  reafoners,  it  has  not,  in  practice,  an  au- 
thority much  more  extenfive  aiirong  thofe  who  govern 
the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  ROMAN  empire,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, eftablilhed  by  the  northern  conquerors,  inca- 
pacitated them,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  farther  conquefts, 
and  long  maintained  each  ftate  in  its  proper  boundaries. — 
But  when  vaflalage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  aboliihed, 
mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  univerfal 
I  monarchy, 


monarchy,  from  the  union  of  fo  many  kingdoms  and 
principalities  in  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  CHARLES. — - 
But  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlrta,  founded  on  ex- 
tenfive  but  divided  dominions,  and  their  riches,  derived 
chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  were  more  likely 
to  decay,  of  themfelves,  from  internal  defects,  than  to 
overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raifed  againft  them. — In  lefs 
than  a  century,  the  force  of  that  violent  and  haughty 
race  was  (battered,  their  opulence  diffipated,  their  fplen- 
dor  eclipfed. — A  new  power  fucceeded,  more  formidable  to 
the  liberties  of  EUROPE,  pofieffing  all  the  advantages  of 
the  former,  and  labouring  under  none  of  its  defects ;  ex- 
cept a  (hare  of  that  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  perfecution,  with 
which  the  houfe  of  AUSTRIA  was  fo  long  infatuated. 

In  the  general  wars,  maintained  againft  this  ambitious 
power,  BRITAIN  has  Roodforemoft;  and  (he  ilili  main- 
tains her  ftation. — Bejide  advantages  of  riches  andjitua- 
tion,  her  people  are  animated  with  fuch  a  national  fpirit,  and 
are  fo  fully  fenjible  of  the  blejjings  of  their  government,  that 
we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  langui/h  in  fo  ncccffary 
and  fo  jujl  a  caufe. — On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  paft,  their  pajfiorate  ardour  feems  rather  to  require 
fome  moderation ;  and  they  have  oftener  erred  from  a 
laudable  excefs  than  from  a  blamable  deficiency. 
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Thefe  excefles,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  artf 
prejudicial ;  and  rqay,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  Jllll 
more  prejudical  another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  ufual,  thd 
oppojite  extreme^  and  rendering  us  totally  carelefs  andfu- 
plne  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  our  Neighbours. — The  Athe- 
nians, from  the  moft  buflling,  intriguing,  warlike  people 
of  GREECE,  finding  their  error  in  thrufling  themfelves  in- 
to every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  foreign  affairs  ; 
and  in  no  conteft,  ever  took  part  on  either  fide,  except  by 
their  flatteries  and  complaifance  to  the  vidtor*. — They 
repented  of  this  folly  when  it  was  too  late. 

UPON  THE  WHOLE  IT  APPEARS  THEN,  THAT  AL- 
LIANCES ARE  PROPER,  AND  AS  THE  AMBITION  OF~ 
EXTENSIVE  DOMINION  IS  MORE  PREDOMINANT  IN 
THE  BREASTS  OF  RULERS,  THAN  GENERAL  PHILAN- 
THROPY, WHICH  WILL  EVER  BE  THE  CASE^  AS  LONG- 
AS  MANKIND  PERSIST  IN  APPLAUDING  THEIR  DE- 
STROYERS, RATHER  THAN  THEIR  BENEFACTORS, 
NATIONS  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  A  JEALOUS  EYE  ON  EACH 
OtHHR,  AND  TO  CONFEDERATE  TOGETHER  TO  SUP- 
PRESS THE  RISING  FLAME  OF  INORDINATE  AMBITION^ 
WHICH  OTHERWISE,  LIKE  THE  CHARIOT  OF  PHAE- 
TON, MIGHT  CONFLAGRATE  THE  WHOLE  WORLD. 

«  Hume. 
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IT  is  very  ufual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
commerce,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodities, 
and  to  preferve  among  themfelves  whatever  they  think 
valuable  and  ufeful.  —  They  do  not  confider  that,  in  this 
prohibition,  they  ac~l  diredlly  contrary  to  their  intention  ; 
and  that  the  more  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the 
more  will  be  raifed  at  home,  of  which  they  themfelves 
will  always  have  the  firft  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws 
of  ATHENS  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminal  ; 
that  being  fuppofed  a  fpecies  of  fruit  fo  excellent  in 
ATTICA,  that  the  ATHENIANS  deemed  it  too  delicious 
for  the  palate  of  any  foreigner.  —  There  are  proofs  in 
many  old  a£ls  of  parliament  of  the  fame  ignorance  in  the 
nature  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  ED- 
WARD III.  —  And  to  this  day,  in  FRANCE,  the  expor- 
tation of  corn  is  almofl  always  prohibited  ;  in  order,  as 
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they  fay,  to  prevent  famines ;  though  it  is  evident,  that 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  frequent  famines,  which  fy 
much  dijlrefs  that  fertile  country. 

The  fame  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has  alfo- 
prevailed  among  feveral  nations;  and  it  required  both 
reafon  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that  thefe 
prohibitious  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  raife  the 
exchange  againft  them,  and  produce  a  ftill  greater  ex- 
portation. 

Thefc  errors,  one  may  fayr  are  grofs  and  palpable : 
But  there  ftill  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquainted 
with  commerce,  a  flrong  jealoufy  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  a  fear,  that  all  their  gold  and  filver 
may  be  leaving  them. — This  feems  to  me,  almoft  in 
every  cafe,  a  grounrHefs  apprehenfion ;  and  I  fhould  as- 
foon  dread,  that  all  our  fprings  and  rivers  fhould  be  ex- 
haufted,  as  that  money  fhould  abandon  a  kingdom  where 
there  are  people  and  induftry. — Let  us  carefully  preferve 
thefe  latter  advantages ;  and  we  need  never  be  apprehen- 
five  of  lojing  the  former. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  all  calculations  concerning 
the  balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncertain  fadts 
and  fuppofitions. — The  cuftom-houfe  books  are  allowed 
to  be  an  insufficient  ground  of  reafoning;  nor  is  the 
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rate  of  exchange  much  better ;  unlefs  we  confider  it 
with  all  nations,  and  know  allb  the  proportions  of  the 
feveral  fums  remitted ;  which  one  may  fafely  pronounce 
impoflible.  Every  man,  who  has  ever  reafoned  on  this 
fubjecT:,  has  always  proved  his  theory,  whatever  it  was, 
by  facls  and  calculations,  and  by  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  commodities  fent  to  all  foreign  kingdoms, 

"The  writings  of  Mr,  GEE  JJruck  the  nation  with  an 
univerfal  panic,  when  they  f aw  it  plainly  demonftrated,  by 
a  detail  of  particulars^  that  the  balance  was  againjl  them 
for  fa  confidtrable  afum  as  muft  leave  them  without  a  Jingle 
Jhilling  in  jive  or  Jix  years. — But  luckily ,  twenty  years  have 
Jince  elapfed,  with  an  expenjive  foreign  war  ;  yet  is  it  com-? 
monly  fuppofed,  that  money  is  Jlill  mort  plentiful  among  us 
than  in  any  former  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  this  head  than 
Dr.  SWIFT  ;  an  author  fo  quick  in  difcerning  the  mif- 
takes  and  abfurdities  of  others.— He  fays,  in  his  Short 
View  of  the  State  ^/IRELAND,  that  the  whole  cafliofthat 
kingdom  formerly  amounted  but  to  5OO,ooo/. ;  that  out 
of  this  the  IRISH  remitted  every  year  a  neat  million  to 
ENGLAND,  and  had  fcarcely  any  other  fource  from 
which  they  could  compenfate  themfelves,  and  little 
other  foreign  trade  thaa  the  importation  of  FRENCH 
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wines,  for  which  they  paid  ready  money.  The  confe*. 
quence  of  this  fituation,  which  muft  be  owned  to  be  dif- 
advantageous,  was,  that,  in  a  courfe  of  three  years,  the 
current  money  of  IRELAND,  from  500,000 /.  was  re- 
duced to  lefs  than  two. — And  at  prefent,  I  fuppofe,  in  a 
courfe  of  30  years,  it  is  abfolutely  nothing. — Yet  I  know 
not  how  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of  riches  in  IRE- 
LAND, which  gave  the  Doctor  fo  much  indignation, 
feems  ftill  to  continue,  and  gain  ground  with  every 
body. 

In  fhort,  this  apprehenfion  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
trade,  appears  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  difcovers  itfelf, 
wherever  one  is  out  of  humour  with  the  miniftn,  or  is  in 
lew  fpirits ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  particu- 
lar detail  of  all  the  exports,  which  counterbalance 
the  imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a  general 
argument,  that  may  prove  the  impoflibility  of  this 
even,  as  long  as  we  preferve  our  people  and  our  in- 
duftry. 

Suppofe  four-fifths  of  all  the  money  in  BRITAIN  to  be 
annihilated  in  one  night,  and.  the  nation  reduced  to  the  fame 
condition,  with  regard  to  Jpecie,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the 
HARRYS  and  EDWARDS,  ivhat  would  be  the  confequsnce  ? 
J^fi-jt  not  the  price  of  all  labour  and  commodities  Jink  i*t 
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proportion,  and  every  thing  be  fold  as  cheap  as  they  were  in 
thofe  ages  ? — What  nation  could  then  difpute  with  us  in  any 
foreign  market  *,  or  pretend  to  navigate  or  to  fell  manu- 
faclures  at  the  fame  price,  which  to  us  would  afford  fuffi~ 
fient  projit  f — In  how  little  time,  therefore,  mujl  this  bring 
back  the  money  which  we  had  loft,  and  raife  us  to  the  level 
of  all  the  neighbouring  nations? — Where,  after  we  have  ar- 
rived, we  immediately  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  cheapnefs  of 
labour  and  commodities  ;  and  the  farther  flowing  in  of  money 
it  flopped  by  our  fulnefs  and  repletion. 

Again,  fuppofe  that  all  the  money  of  BRITAIN  were 
multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  mufl  not  the  contrary  effefl 
follow  ? — Mujl  not  all  labour  and  commodities  rife  tofuch  an 
exorbitant  height,  that  no  neighbouring  nations  could  afford 
to  buy  from  us  ;  while  their  commodities,  on  the  other  handt 
became  comparatively  fo  cheap,  that,  infpite  of  all  the  laws 
which  could  be  formed,  they  would  be  run  in  upon  us,  and 
our  money  flow  cut ;  //'//  we  fall  to  a  level  with  foreign^ ~st 
and  loje  that  great  fuperiority  of  riches,  which  had  laid  us 
under  fuch  disadvantages. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fame  caufes,  which 
would  correcl  thefe  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to 

*  Like  a  poor  man,  we  fliould  be  able  to  fell  every  thing,  but  liy 
nothing. 
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happen  miraculoufly,  mufl  prevent  their  happening  in 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  and  muft  for  ever,  in  all 
neighbouring  nations,  preferve  money  nearly  proportion- 
able to  the  art  and  induftry  of  each  nation. — All  water , 
wherever  it  communicates,  remains  always  at  a  level. — Afk 
naturalifts  the  reafon  ;  they  tell  you,  that  were  it  to  be 
raifed  in  any  one  place,  the  fuperior  gravity  of  that  part 
not  being  balanced,  muft  deprefs  it,  till  it  meet  a  coun- 
terpoife ;  and  that  the  fame  caufe,  which  redrefles  the 
inequality  when  it  happens,  muft  for  ever  prevent  it, 
without  fome  violent  external  operation. 

Can  one  imagine  that  it  had  ever  been  poflible,  by 
any  laws,  or  even  by  any  art  or  induftry,  to  have  kept 
all  the  money  in.  SPAIN,  which  the  galleons  have 
brought  from  the  Indies? — Or  that  all  commodities  could 
be  fold  in  FRAXCE  for  a  tenth  of  the  price  which  they 
would  yield  on  the  other  fide  of  the  PYRENEES,  without 
finding  their  way  thither,  and  draining  from  that  im» 
menfe  treafure  r — What  other  reafon,  indeed,  is  there, 
why  all  nations,  at  prefent,  gain  in  their  trade  with 
SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  impoflible 
to  heap  up  money,  more  than  any  fluid,  beyond  its 
proper  level  ? — The  fovereigns  of  tbefe  countries  have 
fiey.mt  that  they  wanted  not  inclination  to  keep  their  gold 
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and  Jilver  to  themfelves,  had  it  been  In  any  degree  prac- 
ticable. 

But  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raifed  above  the 
level  of  the  furrounding  element,  if  the  former  has  no 
communication  with  the  latter;  fo  in  money,  if  the 
communication  be  cut  off,  by  any  material  or  phyfical 
impediment  (for  all  laws  alone  are  ineffectual),  there 
may,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  a  very  great  inequality  of 
money. — Thus  the  immenfe  diftance  of  CHINA,  to- 
gether with  the  monopolies  of  our  INDIA  companies, 
obftrucYmg  the  communication,  preferve  in  EUROPE 
the  gold  and  filver,  efpecially  the  latter,  in  much  greater 
plenty  than  they  are  found  in  that  kingdom. — But,- 
notvvithftanding  this  great  obftrucVion,  the  force  of  the 
eaufes  above  mentioned  is  ftill  evident. — The  (kill  and 
ingenuity  of  Europe  in  general  furpaffes  perhaps  that  of 
China,  with  regard  to  manual  arts  and  manufactures  ; 
yet  are  we  never  able  to  trade  thither  without  great  dif- 
advantage. — And  were  it  not  for  the  continual  recruits, 
which  we  receive  from  America,  money  would  toon  Jink 
in  EUROPE,  and  rife  in  CHINA,  till  it  came  nearly  to  a 
level  in  both  places. —  Nor  can  any  reafonable  man 
doubt,  but  that  indujlrious  nation,  were  they  as  near  us 
as  Poland  or  Barbary,  would  drain  us  of  the  overplus  of 


cur  fpecie,  and  draw  to  themfelves  a  larger  fhare  of  th<ff 
Weft  Indian  treafures.  —  We  need  not  have  recourfe  to 
a  phyfical  attraction,  in  order  to  explain  the  neceffity  of 
this  operation. — There  is  a  moral  attraction,  arijlng  froni 
the  inter  efts  and  pajjions  of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and 
Infallible. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every 
kingdom  among  themfelves,  but  by  the  force  of  this 
principle,  which  makes  it  impoflibleyor  money  to  lofe  its 
levely  and  either  to  rife  or  fink  beyond  the  proportion  of 
the  labour  and  commodities  which  are  in  each  province? 
Did  not  long  experience  make  people  eafy  on  this  head, 
what  a  fund  of  gloomy  reflections  might  calculations  af- 
ford to  a  melancholy  TorJf/hireman,  while  he  computed 
and  magnified  the  fums  drawn  to  London  by  taxes,  ab- 
fentees,  commodities,  and  found  on  comparifon  the  op- 
pofite  articles  fo  much  inferior? — And  no  doubt,  had  the 
Heptarchy  fubfifted  in  England,  the  legislature  of  each 
flate  had  been  continually  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a 
•wrong  balance ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  mutual 
hatred  of  theie  flates  would  have  been  extremely  violent 
on  account  of  their  clofe  neighbourhood,  they  would 
have  loaded  and  opprcffed  all  commerce,  by  a  jealous  and 
J'upcrfluous.  caution.—  Since  the  union  has  removed  the 
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harriers  between  Scotland  and  England,  which  of  thefe 
nations  gains  from  the  other  by  this  free  commerce  ? — 
Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  received  any  increafe  of 
riches,  can  it  reafonably  be  accounted  for  by  any  thing 
but  the  increafe  of  its  art  and  indujlry  ? — It  was  a  com- 
mon apprehenfion  in  England,  before  the  union,  as  we 
learn  from  L'ABBE  DU  Bos*,  that  Scotland  would  foon 
drain  them  of  their  treafure,  were  an  open  trade  al- 
lowed ;  and  on  the  other  fide  the  Tweed  a  contrary  ap- 
prehenfion prevailed  :  with  what  juftice  in  both,  time 
hasjfyewn. 

What  happens  in  fmall  portions  of  mankind,  mufl 
take  place  in  greater. — The  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other, 
and  with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legiflature  :  as  much 
as  the  feveral  counties  of  Britain,  or  the  feveral  pariihes 
of  each  county. — And  any  man  who  travels  over  Europe 
at  this  day,  may  fee,  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  that 
money,  in  fpite  of  the  abfurd  jealoufy  of  princes  and 
dates,  has  brought  itfelf  nearly  to  a  level ;  and  that  the 
difference  between  one  kingdom  and  another  is  not 
greater  in  this  rcfpecl,  than  it  is  often  between  different 

*  Let  intercts  <f  Ax  c  L  E  x  E  R  R  E  md-entcn.lu:. 
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provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom. — Jlfcn  naturally  flock  t9 
capital  cities^  [ea-portsy  and  navigable  rivers. — There  we 
find  more  men,  more  indujlry,  more  commodities,  and  con* 
fequently  more  money ;  but  Jlill  the  latter  difference  holds 
proportion  with  the  former,  and  the  level  is  preferred*. 

Our  jealoufy  and  our  hatred  of  France  are  without 
bounds ;  and  the  former  fentiment,  at  leall,  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged reafonable  and  well-grounded. — Thefe 
paffions  have  occafioned  innumerable  barriers  and  ob- 
flru6tions  upon  commerce,  where  we  are  accufed  of 
being  commonly  the  aggreflbrs. —  But  what  have  we 
gained  by  the  bargain  ? — We  loft  the  French  market  for 
our  woollen  manufactures,  and  transferred  the  com- 
merce of  wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy 

*  It  muft  carefully  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  difcourfe,  wherever 
HUME  fpeaks  of  the  level  of  money,  he  means  always  its  proportional  level  to 
the  commodities,  labour,  induftry,  and  (kill,  which  is  in  the  feveral  flates. — 
And  he  afferts,  that  where  thefe  advantages  are  double,  triple,  quadruple,  to  what 
they  are  in  the  neighbouring  ftates,  the  money  infallibly  will  alfo  be  double, 
triple,  quadruple.  The  only  circumftance  that  can  cbftruct  the  exactncfs  of  thefe 
proportions,  is  the  ex  pence  of  tranfporting  the  commodities  from  one  place  to 
another ;  and  this  expence  is  fometimes  unequal. — Thus  the  corn,  cattle, 
cheefe,  butter,  of  Derbyfhire,  cannot  draw  the  money  of  London,  fo  much 
as  the  manufacture,  of  London  draw  the  money  of  Derbyfhire.— But  this  ob- 
jcdlion  is  only  a  feeming  one :  for  fo  far  as  the  tranfport  of  commodities 
is  expenfive,  fo  far  is  the  communication  between  the  place  obftru<£\ed  an 
ioaperfeft. 
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worfe  liquor  at  a  higher  price. — There  are  few  Er.gUJh- 
men  who  would  not  think  their  country  abfolutely  ruined, 
were  French  wines  fold  in  England  fo  cheap  and  in  fuch 
abundance  as  to  fupplant,  in  feme  meafure,  all  ale,  and 
home-brewed  liquors :  but  could  we  lay  ajide  prejudice,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent,  perhaps  advantageous. — Each  new  acre  of  vine- 
yard planted  in  France,  in  order  to  fupply  England  with 
wine,  would  make  it  requi/ite  for  the  French  to  take  the  pro- 
duce of  an  Engltjh  acre,  fown  in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order 
tofub/ift  themfelves  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  wejfjould  there- 
by ge*  command  of  the  better  commodity. 

There  are  many  edi&s  of  the  French  king,  prohibit- 
ing the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  all  thofe 
which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up  :  fo  fenfible 
are  they,  in  that  country,  of  the  fuperior  value  of  cornt 
above  every  other  product. 

Marefchal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with  rea'fon, 
of  the  abfurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  thofe  wines 
of  Languedoc,  Guienne,  and  other  fouthern  provinces, 
that  are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy. — He  en- 
tertained no  doubt  but  thcfe  latter  provinces  could  pre- 
ferve  their  balance,  notwithftanding  the  open  commerce 
which  he  recommends. — And  it  is  evident,  that  a  few 
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leagues  more  navigation  to  England  would  make  no  dif- 
ference ;  or  if  it  did,  that  it  muft  operate  alike  on  the 
commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  poffible 
to  fink,  and  another  by  which  we  may  raife,  money  be- 
yond its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom  ;  but  thefe  cafes, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  refolve  into  our  general 
theory,  and  to  bring  additional  authority  to  it. 

I  fcarcely  know  any  method  of  finking  money  below 
its  level,  but  thofe  inltitutions  of  banks,  funds,  and  paper- 
credit,  which  are  fo  much  practifed  in  this  kingdom. — 
Thefe  render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  circulate  it 
through  the  whole  Irate,  make  it  fupply  the  place  of 
gold  and  filver,  raife  proportionably  the  price  of  labour 
and  commodities,  and  by  that  means  either  banifh  a  great 
part  of  thofe  precious  metals,  or  prevent  their  farther 
increafe. — What  can  be  more  fhort-fighted  than  our 
reafonings  on  this  head  ? — We  fancy,  becaufe  an  indi- 
vidual would  be  much  richer,  were  his  ftock  of  money 
doubled,  that  the  fame  good  effect  would  follow  were 
the  money  of  every  one  increafed ;  not  confidering,  that 
this  would  raife  as  much  the  price  of  evlry  commodity,  and 
reduce  every  man,  in  time,  to  the  fame  condition  as  before. — 

IT     IS     ONLY     IN    OUR    PUBLIC     NEGOCIATIONS    AND 


TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FOREIGNERS,  THAT  A  GREAT- 
ER STOCK  OF  MONEY  IS  ADVANTAGEOUS;  ^ND  AS 
OUR  PAPER  IS  THERE  ABSOLUTELY  INSIGNIFICANT, 
WE  FEEL,  BY  ITS  MEANS,  ALL  THE  ILL  EFFECTS 
ARISING  FROM  A  GREAT  ABUNDANCE  OF  MONfcY, 
WITHOUT  REAPING  ANY  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES. 

Suppofe  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper,  which 
circulate  in  the  kingdom  as  money  (for  we  are  not  to 
imagine,  that  all  our  enormous  funds  are  employed  in 
that  fliape),  and  fuppofe  the  real  cafh  of  the  kingdom  to 
be  18  millions :  here  is  a  ftate  which  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  able  to  hold  a  Hock  of  30  millions. — I  fay, 
if  it  be  able  to  hold  it,  it  muft  of  neceffity  have  acquired 
it  in  gold  and  filver,  had  we  not  objlruclcd  the  entrance  of 
thefe  metals  by  this  new  invention  of  paper. — Whence 
would  it  have  acquired  that  fum  ?  From  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world. — But  why  ?  Becaufe,  if  you  remove 
thefe  12  millions,  money  in  thisflate  is  below  its  level,  com- 
pared with  our  neighbours ;  and  we  mujl  immediately  draw 
from  all  of  them,  till  we  be  full  and  faturate,  fo  to  fpcak, 
and  can  hold  no  more. — By  our  PRESENT  POLITICS,  we 
are  as  careful  to  fluff  the  nation  with  this  fine  com- 
modity of  BANK-BILLS  and  CHEQUER-NOTES,  3S  if  WC 

were  afraid  of  being  oveiburthened  with  the  precious 

metals. 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bullion 
in  France  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  want  of 
paper-credit. — The  French  have  no  banks :  merchants' 
bills  do  not  there  circulate  as  with  us :  ufury,  cr  lending 
on  intereft,  is  not  directly  permitted ;  fo  that  many  have 
large  fums  in  their  coffers :  great  quantities  of  plate  are 
ufed  in  private  houfes ;  and  all  the  churches  are  full  of  it.— 
By  this  means,  pftvifions  and  labour  flill  remain  cheaper 
among  them,  than  in  nations  that  are  not  half  fo  rich  in 
gold  and  filver. — The  advantages  of  this  Jituation,  in  point 
of  trade  as  well  as  in  great  public  emergencies,  are  too  evi- 
dent to  be  difputed  *. 

The  fame  faftiion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Genoa, 
which  ftill  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of  ufmg 
fervices  of  china-ware  inftead  of  plate ;  but  the  fenate, 
forefeeing  the  confequence,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  that 
brittle  commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  while  the 
ufe  of  Jilver-plate  was  left  unlimited. — And,  I  fuppofe, 
in  their  late  diflreffes,  they  felt  the  good  effect  of  this 
ordinance. — Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps,  in  this  view, 
fomewhat  unpolitic. 


*  This  has  appeared  in  their  late  revolution,  when  the  NATIONAL  As-» 
3IMBLY  fanftioned  the  ufe  of  afignats  for  their  internal  commerce  ;  and  em- 
ployed in  their  tradr  to  Amtr'na  and  in  their  armies  the/rrriotu  mttals,  as  they 
are  called. 

Before 


Before  the  introduction  of  paper  money  into  our  colo- 
nies, they  had  gold  and  filver  fufficient  for  their  circula- 
tion.— Since  the  introduction  of  that  commodity,  the 
Jeaft  inconveniency  that  has  followed  is  the  total  baniih- 
ment  of  the  precious  metals. — And  after  the  abolition  of 
paper,  can  it  be  doubted  but  money  will  return,  while 
thefe  colonies  poflefs  manufactures  and  commodities,  the 
only  thing  valuable  in  commerce,  and  for  ivhofe  fake 
alone  all  men  dejire  money. 

What  pity  LYCURGUS  did  not  think  of  paper  credit, 
when  he  wanted  to  banijh  gold  and  fdver from  Sparta  ! — It 
•would  have  fervcd  his  purpofe  better  than  the  lumps  of  iron 
he  made  ufe  of  as  money  ;  and  would  alfo  have  prevented 
more  effe -finally  all  commerce  with  Jlrangers^  as  being  of  fa 
much  lefs  real  and  intrinftc  value. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that,  as  all  thefe 
queftions  of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  complicated, 
there  are  certain  lights,  in  which  this  fubje£t  may  be 
placed,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  advantages  of  PAPER 
CREDIT  and  BANKS  to  be  fuperior  to  their  dif advantages. 
—That  they  banifh  fpecie  and  bullion  from  a  ftate  is 
undoubtedly  true  ;  and  whoever  looks  no  farther  than 
this  circumftance  does  well  to  condemn  them  ;  but 
fpecie  and  bullion  are  not  of  fo  great  confequence  as  not 
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to  admit  of  a  compenfation,  and  even  an  overbalance 
from  the  increafe  of  induftry  and  of  credit,  which  may 
be  promoted  by  the  right  ufe  of  PAPER-MONEY. — It  is 
well  known  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  a  merchant  to  be 
able  to  difcount  his  bills  upon  occafton ;  and  every  thing 
that  facilitates  this  fpecies  of  traffic  is  favourable  to  the 
general  commerce  of  a  flate. 

There  was  an  invention  "of  this  kind,  which  was 
fallen  upon  fome  years  ago  by  the  banks  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  mod  ingenious  ideas  that 
has  been  executed  in  commerce,  lias  alfo  been  thought 
advantageous  to  Scotland. — It  is  there  called  a  BANK- 
CREDIT  ;  and  is  of  this  nature. — A  man  goes  to  the  bank 
and  finds  furety  to  the  amount,  we  Jhall  fuppofe,  of  five 
thoufand  pounds. — Tint  money,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  has 
the  liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he  pleafes,  and  he  pays 
only  the  ordinary  inter ejl  for  it,  while  it  is  in  his  hands. — 
He  may,  when  he  pleafes,  repay  any  fumfo  fmall  as  twenty 
pounds,  and  the  inter  ejl  is  dif counted  from  the  very  day 
of  the  repayment. — The  advantages,  rejulting  from  this 
contrivance,  are  manifold. — As  a  man  may  find  furety 
nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  fubjlance,  and  his  bank-credit 
is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant  does  hereby  in  a 
manner -coin  his  houfes,  his  household  furniture,  the  goods 
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in  his  warehoufe,  the  foreign  fit-Its  due  to  him,  his  Jhips 
at  fea  ;  and  can,  upon  occafion,  employ  them  in  all  pay~ 
ments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  money  of  the  country.-— 
If  a  man  borrow  five  thoufand  pounds  from  a  private 
hand,  befides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  found  when  re- 
quired, he  pays  interejl  for  it,  whether  he  be  ujing  it  or 
not:  his  bank-credit  cojls  him  nothing  except  during  the 
very  moment,  in  which  it -is  of  fervice  to  him:  and  this 
circumjiance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  borrowed 
money  at  much  lower  interejl. — Merchants,  likcwife,  from 
this  invention,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  fupporting  each 
other's  credit,  which  is  a  conjidcrable  fecurity  aguinjl  bank" 
ruptcies. — A  man,  when  his  own  bank-credit  is  exhaujled, 
goes  to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  is  not  in  the  fame  con- 
dition ;  and  he  gets  the  money,  which  he  replaces  at  his 
Convenience. 

After  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  fome  years 
at  Edinburgh,  feveral  companies  of  merchants  at  Glaf- 
gow  carried  the  matter  farther. — They  afibciated  them- 
felves  into  different  banks,  and  iflued  notes  fo  low  as 
ten  Jhillings,  which  they  ufed  in  all  payments  for 
goods,  manufactures,  tradefmen's  labour  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  thefc  notes,  from  the  ejlablifhed  credit  of  the  com- 
E  panics, 
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panies,  paffed  as  money  in  all  payments  throughout  the 
country. — By  this  means,  a  flock  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  was  able  to  perform  the  fame  operations  as  if  it 
were  ten  or  twenty;  and  merchants  were  thereby  enabled 
to  trade  to  a  greater  extent,  and  to  require  lefs  profit  in 
all  their  tranfa&ions. — But  whatever  other  advantages 
refult  from  thefe  inventions,  it  muft  ftill  be  allowed 
that  they  banijh  the  precious  metals  \  and  nothing  can  be 
a  more  evident  proof  of  it,  than  a  comparifon  of  the 
pail  and  prefent  condition  of  Scotland  in  that  parti- 
cular.— It  was  found,  upon  the  recoinage  made  after 
the  union,  that  there  was  near  a  million  of  fpecie  in  that 
country :  but  notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  of  riches, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  it  is  thought, 
that,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain  made 
by  England,  the  current  fpecie  will  not  NOW  amount  to 
a  third  of  that  [urn. 

But  as  our  projects  of  PAPER-CREDIT  are  almoft  the 
only  expedient,  by  which  we  can  Jink  money  below  its 
level ;  fo,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient,  by  which 
we  can  raife  money  above  it,  is  a  practice  which  we 
fliould  all  exclaim  againil  as  deftructive,  namely,  the 
gathering  of  large  fums  into  a  public  treafure,  locking 
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&em  up,  and  abfolutely  preventing  their  circulation. — 
The  fluid,  not  communicating  with  the  neighbouring 
element,  may,  by  fuch  an  artifice,  be  raifed  to  "what 
height  we  pleafe. — To  prove  this,  we  need  only  return 
to  our  firft  fuppofition,  of  annihilating  the  half  or  any 
part  of  our  cafti ;  where  we  found,  that  the  immediate 
confequence  of  fuch  an  event  would  be  the  attraction  of 
an  equal  fum  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. — 
Nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  neceflary  bounds  fet,  by 
the  nature  of  things,  to  this  practice  of  hoarding. — A 
fmall  city,  like  Geneva,  continuing  this  policy  for  ages, 
might  engrofs  nine-tenths  of  the  money  of  Europe.— 
There  feems,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  man,  an  invin- 
cible obftacle  to  that  immenfe  growth  of  riches. — A 
WEAK  STATE,  with  an  enormous  treafure,  will  foon  be- 
come a  prey  to  fome  of  its  poorer,  but  more  powerful,  neigh- 
bours.— A  GREAT  STATE  would  diffipate  its  wealth  in 
dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projects  ;  and  probably  deftroy, 
with  it,  what  is  much  more  valuable,  the  indujlry,  morals^ 
and  numbers  of  its  people. — The  fluid,  in  this  cafe,  raifed 
to  too  great  a  height,  burfts  and  deftroys  the  veflel  that 
•contains  it;  and  mixing  itfelf  with  the  furrounding  ele- 
ment, foon  falls  to  its  proper  level. 

From,  thefe  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment 
£2  we 


we  ought  to  form  of  thofe  numberlefs  bars,  obftruction?, 
and  imports,  which  all  nations  of  EUROPE,  and  none 
more  than  ENGLAND,  have  put  upon  trade ;  from  an 
exorbitant  defire  of  amaffing  money,  which  never  will 
heap  up  beyond  its  level,  while  it  circulates ;  or  from  an 
ill-grounded  apprehenfion  of  lofing  their  fpecie,  which 
never  will  fink  below  it. — Could  any  thing  fcatter  our 
riches,  it  would  be  fuch  impolitic  contrivances. — But  this 
general  ill  effect,  however,  refults  from  them,  that  they 
deprive  neighbouring  nations  of  that  free  communication 
and  exchange  which  the  AUTHOR  OF  THE  WORLD  has 
intended,  by  giving  them  foils,  climates,  and  geniufes,  fo 
different  from  each  other. 

Our  MODERN  POLITICS  embrace  the  only  method  of 
BANISHING  money,  the  ujing  of  paper-credit ;  they  rejett 
the  only  method  of  AMASSING  it,  the  praffice  of  hoarding  ;. 
and  they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances,  which  ferve  to  no 
purpofe  but  to  check  indttftry,  and  to  rob  ourfelves  and  our 
neighbours  of  the  common  benefits  of  ART  and  NATURE. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  ufelefe,  but  thofe  only 
which  are  founded  on  the  jealoufy  above  mentioned. — 
A  tax  on  GERMAN  linen  encourages  home  manufactures, 
and  thereby  multiplies  our  people  and  induftry. — A  tax  on 
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BRANDY  incr cafes  the  fale  of  rum,  and  fupports  our 
feuthern  colonies.— And  as  it  is  neceffary,  that  imports 
ihould  be  levied,  for  the  fupport  of  government,  it  may 
be  thought  more  convenient  to  lay  them  on  foreign 
commodities,  which  can  eafily  be  intercepted  at  the  port, 
and  fubje6ted  to  the  impoft. — We  ought,  however,  al- 
ways to  remember  the  maxim  of  Dr.  SWIFT,  that,  in 
the  arithmetic  of  the  cuftoms,  two  and  two  make  not 
four,  but  often  make  only  one. — It  can  fcarcely  be 
doubted,  but  if  the  duties  on  wine  were  lowered  to  a 
third,  they  would  yield  much  more  to  the  government 
than  at  prefent :  our  people  might  thereby  afford  to 
drink  commonly  a  better  and  more  whotefome  liquor;  and 
no  prejudice  would  enfue  to  the  balance  of  trade,  of  which 
we  are  fo  jealous. — The  manufacture  of  ale  beyond  the 
agriculture  is  but  inconfiderable,  and  gives  employment 
to  few  hands. — The  tranfport  of  wine^and  corn  would 
not  be  much  inferior. 

But  arc  there  not  frequent  inftances,  you  will  fay,  of 
ftates  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and 
opulent,  and  are  now  .poor  and  beggarly  ? — Has  not  the 
money  left  them,  with  which  they  formerly  abounded? 
— I  anfvver,  If  they  lofe  their  trade,  indujlry,  and  people, 
they  cannot  expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver :  for 
7  thefe 


thefe  precious  metals  will  hold  proportion  to  the  formef 
advantages. — When  LISBON  and  AMSTERDAM  got  the 
EaJi-India  trade  from  VENICE  and  GENOA,  they  alfo  got 
the  profits  and  money  which  arofe  from  it. — Where  the 
feat  of  government  is  transferred,  where  expenfive  ar- 
mies are  maintained  at  a  diftance,  where  great  funds  are 
pofiTefled  by  foreigners;  there  naturally  follows  from 
thefe  caufes  a  diminution  of  the  fpecie. — But  thefe,  we 
may  obferve,  are  violent  and  forcible  methods  of  carry- 
ing away  money,  and  are  in  time  commonly  attended 
with  the  tranfport  of  people  and  induftry.— But  where 
thefe  remain,  and  the  drain  is  not  continued,  the  money 
always  finds  its  way  back  again,  by  a  hundred  canals,  of 
which  we  have  no  notion  or  fufpicion. — What  immenfe 
treafures  have  been  fpent,  by  fo  many  nations,  in  FLAN- 
DERS, Jince  the  revolution,  in  the  courfe  of  three  long  wars? 
More  money  perkaps  than  the  half  of  what  is  at  prefent  in 
EUROPE — But  what  has  now  become  of  it  ? — Is  it  in  the 
narrow  compafs  of  the  AUSTRIAN  provinces? — No,furely: 

'  it  has  nwjl  of  it  returned  to  the  fevcral  countries  whence  it 
cetne,  and  has  followed  that  art  and  induftry,  by  which  at 

f.rjl  it  was  acquired. 

IN    SHORT,    A   GOVERNMENT   HAS    GREAT    REASON- 
TO  PRESERVE  WITH  CARE   ITS   PEOPLE  AND    ITS   MA- 
NUFACTURES. 
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NUFACTURES. IjS   MONEY,    IT  MAY  SAFELY  TRUST 

TO  THE  COURSE  OF  HUMAN  AFFAIRS,  WITHOUT 
FEAR  OR  JEALOUSY  — OR  IF  IT  EVER  GIVE  ATTEN- 
TION TO  THIS  LATTER  CIRCUMSTANCE,  IT  OUGHT 
ONLY  TO  BE  SO  FAR  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  -FOR- 
MER*. 

«  Hume. 
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SECT.    III.    /; 

OF    THE    JEALOUSY   OF    TRADE. 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  remove  one  fpecies  of  /'//- 
founded  jealoufy,  which  is  fo  prevalent  among  commercial 
nations,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  another,  which 
feems  equally  groundlefs. — Nothing  is  more  ufual,  among 
Itates  which  have  made  fome  advances  in  commerce, 
than  to  look  on  the  progrefs  of  their  neighbours  with  a 
fufpicious  eye,  to  confider  all  trading  Jiates  as  their  rivals, 
and  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  impojjlble  for  any  of  them  toflouri/hy 
but  at  their  ex-pence. — In  oppofition  to  this  narrow  and 
malignant  opinion,  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  in/lead  of 
hurting,  commonly  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  of  all 
its  neighbours  ;  and  that  a  Jlate  can  fcarcely  carry  its  trade 
and  indujlry  very  far,  where  all  the  furrounding  Jlates  are 
burled  in  ignorance,  Jloth,  and  barbarifin. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  dome/lie  indujlry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greatejl  profperity  of  their  neigh- 
bours ; 


hours ;  and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly 
the  moft  important  in  any  extenfive  kingdom,  we  are  fo 
far  removed  from  all  reafon  of  jealoufy. — But  I  go  far- 
ther, and  obferve,  that  where  an  open  communication  is 
preferred  among  nations,  it  is  impoffible  but  the  domeftic 
indujlry  of  every  one  muft  receive  an  increafe  from  the 
improvements  of  the  others. — Compare  the  fituation  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN  at  prefent,  with  what  it  was  two  cen- 
turies ago. — All  the  arts  both  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures were  then  extremely  rude  and  imperfect. — Every 
improvement,  which  we  have  fince  made,  has  arifen, 
from  our  imitation  of  foreigners ;  and  we  ought  fo  far  to 
efteein  it  happy,  that  they  had  previoufly  made  advances 
in  arts  and  ingenuity. — But  this  intercourfe  it  ftill  up- 
held to  our  great  advantage :  notwith (landing  the  ad- 
vanced flate  of  our  manufactures,  we  daily  adopt,  in 
every  art,  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  our  neigh- 
bours.— The  commodity  is  firft  imported  from  abroad, 
to  our  great  difcontent,  while  we  imagine  that  it  drains 
us  of  our  money :  afterwards,  the  art  itfelf  is  gradually 
imported,  to  our  vifille  advantage:  yet  we  continue  ftill 
to  repine,  that  our  neighbours  fhould  poflfefs  any  art, 
induftry,  and  invention ;  forgetting  that,  had  they  not 
£rft  inltrucled  us,  we  iliould  have  been  at  prefent  bar- 
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barians;  and  did  they  not  ftill  continue  their  infrac- 
tions, the  arts  muft  fall  into  a  ftate  of  languor,  and  lofe, 
that  emulation  and  novelty,  which  contribute  fo  much 
to  their  advancement. 

The  increafe  of  dome/tie  indujlry  lays  the  foundation 
cf  foreign  commerce. — Where  a  great  numher  of  com- 
modities are  raifed  and  perfected  for  the  home-market, 
there  will  always  be  found  fome  which  can  be  exported 
with  advantage. — But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  or 
cultivation,  they  cannot  take  them  ;  becaufe  they  will 
have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange. — In  this  refpeft, 
ftates  are  in  the  fame  condition  as  individuals. — A  fingle 
man  can  fcarcely  be  induftrious,  where  all  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  idle. — The  riches  of  the  feveral  members  of 
a  community  contribute  to  increafe  my  riches,  whatever 
profeflion  I  may  follow. — They  confume  the  produce  of 
my  induftry,  and  afford  me  the  produce  of  theirs  in  re- 
turn. 

Nor  needs  any  ffote  entertain  apprehenfions,  that  their 
neighbours  will  improve  to  fuch  a  degree  in  every  art  and 
manufacture,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them. — Na- 
ture, by  giving  a  diver fity  of  geniufes,  climates,  and  foils,  to 
different  nations,  has  fecurcd  their  mutual  intercourfe  and, 
commerce,  as  long  as  they  all  remain  induftrious  and  civi- 
lized. 
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I'tzed. — Nay,  the  more  the  arts  increafe  in  any  ftate,  the 
more  will  be  its  demands  from  its  induftrious  neighbours. 
— The  inhabitants,  having  become  opulent  and  fkilful, 
defire  to  have  every  commodity  in  the  utmoft  perfection ; 
and  as  they  have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  ex- 
change, they  make  large  importations  from  every  foreign 
country. — The  induftry  of  the  nations,  from  whom  they 
import,  receives  encouragement:  their  own  is  alfo  in- 
creafed,  by  the  fale  of  the  commodities  which  they  give 
in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  anyJlaple  commodity,  fuch  as 
the  woollen  manufactory  is  in  ENGLAND  ? — Muft  not 
the  interfering  of  their  neighbours  in  that  manufaflure  be 
a  lofs  to  them  ? — I  anfwer,  that,  when  any  commodity 
is  denominated  the  ftaplc  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  this  kingdom  has  fome  peculiar  and  natural  advan- 
tages for  raifmg  the  commodity ;  and  if,  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  advantages,  they  lofe  fuch  a  manufactory,  they 
ought  to  blame  their  own  idlenefs,  or  expenfive  govern- 
ment, not  the  induftry  of  their  neighbours. — It  ought  alfo 
to  be  confidered,  that,  by  the  increafe  of  induftry  among 
the  neighbouring  nations,  the  confumption  of  every  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  commodity  is  alfo  increafed ;  and  though 
foreign  manufactures  interfere  with  us  in  the  market, 
F  a  the 
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the  demand  for  our  produ6l  may  ftill  continue,  or  evert 
increafe. — And  ihould  it  diminifh,  ought  the  confe- 
quence  to  be  efteemed  fo  fatal? — If  the  fpirit  of  indujlry 
be  preferved,  it  may  eafily  be  diverted  from  one  branch 
to  another;  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool,  for  inftance, 
be  employed  in  linen,  filk,  iron,  or  any  other  commodi- 
ties, for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  demand. — We  need 
not  apprehend,  that  all  the  objefts  ofmduftry  will  be  ex- 
haiifted,  or  that  our  manufacturers,  while  they  remain 
on  an  equal  footing  with  thofe  of  our  neighbours,  will 
be  in  danger  of  wanting  employment. — The  emulation 
among  rival  nations  ferves  rather  to  keep  induftry  alive 
in  all  of  them :  and  any  people  is  happier  who  poffefs  a 
variety  of  manufactures,  than  if  they  enjoyed  one  fmgle 
great  manufacture,  in  which  they  are  all  employed. — 
Their  fituation  is  lefs  precarious ;  and  they  will  feel  lefs 
fenfibly  thofe  revolutions  and  uncertainties,  to  which 
every  particular  branch  of  commerce  will  always  be  ex- 
pofed  *. 

WERE  OUR  NARROW  AND  MALIGNANT  POLITICS 

TO  MEET  WITH  SUCCESS,  WE  SHOULD  REDUCE  ALL 
OUR  NEIGHBOURING  NATIONS  TO  THE  SAME  STATE 
OF  SLOTH  AND  IGNORANCE  THAT  PREVAILS  IN  Mo- 

*  HUME. 
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ROCCO  AND  THE  COAST    OF    BARBARY. — BUT   WHAT 

WOULD  BE  THE  CONSEQUENCE  ? THEY  COULD  SEND 

US  NO  COMMODITIES  :  THEY  COULD  TAKE  NONE 
FROM  US:  OUR  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE  ITSELF  WOULD 
LANGUISH  FOR  WANT  OF  EMULATION,  EXAMPLE, 
AND  INSTRUCTION  :  AND  WE  OURSELVES  SHOULD 
SOON  FALL  INTO  THE  SAME  ABJECT  CONDITION,  TO 
WHICH  WE  HAD  REDUCED  THEM. 1  SHALL  THERE- 
FORE VENTURE  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  THAT,  NOT  ONLY 
AS  A  MAN,  BUT  AS  A  BRITISH  SUBJECT,  I  PRAY  FOR 
THE  FLOURISHING  COMMERCE  OF  GERMANY,  SpAIN, 

ITALY,  AND  EVEN  FRANCE  ITSELF. — I  AM  AT  LEAST 

CERTAIN,  THAT  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  ALL  THOSE 
NATIONS,  WOULD  FLOURISH  MORE,  DID  THEIR  SO- 
VEREIGNS AND  MINISTERS  ADOPT  SUCH  ENLARGED 
AND  BENEVOLENT  SENTIMENTS  TOWARDS  EACH 
OTHER. 
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SECT.    IV, 
oy  PUBLIC  CREDIT^ 

IT  appears  to  have  been  the  common  pra&ice  of  an- 
tiquity, to  make  provifion,  during  peace,  for  the  necef- 
fities  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treafures  before-hand,  as 
the  inftrumenfs  either  of  conquell  or  defence ;  without- 
trufting  to  extraordinary  impofitions,  much  lefs  to  bor- 
rowing, in  times  of  diforder  and  confufion. — Befides  the 
Immenfe  fums  above  mentioned*,  \vhich  were  amafledl 
by  ATHENS,  arid  by  the  PTOLEMIES,  and  other  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander ;  we  learn  from  Plato  f>  that  the  fru- 
gal Lacedemonians  had  alfo  collected  a  great  treafure 
and  Arrian  J  and  Plutarch  j|  take  notice  of  the  riches 
which  ALEXANDER  got  pofTeflion  of  on  the  conqueftof 
Sufa  and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were  referved,  fome  of 
them,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus. — If  I  remember  right, 

*  Seft.  III.  f  ALCIB.  i.  J  Lib.  iii. 

||  PLUT.  in  vita  AJ.EX.  He  makes  thefe  treafures  amount  to  8c,coo 
talents,  or  about  15  millions  fterling.  QUINTUS  CURTIUS  (lib.  v.  cap.  2.) 
(hys,  that  Alexander  found  in  Sufa  above  50,000  talents. 
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the  fcripture  alfo  mentions  the  treafure  of  HEZEKIAH 
and  the  Jewifh  princes ;  as  profane  hiftory  does  tha  tof 
PHILIP  and  PERSEUS,  kings  of  Macedon. — The  ancient 
republics  of  Gaul  had  commonly  large  fums  in  referve* 
Every  one  knows  the  treafure  feized  in  Rome  by  JULIUS 
CAESAR,  during  the  civil  wars  ;  and  we  find  afterwards, 
that  the  wifer  emperors,  AUGUSTUS,  TIBERIUS,  VES- 
PASIAN, SEVERUS,  &c  always  difcovercd  the  prudent 
forefighl,  of  faving  great  fums  aga'mjl  any  public  exi- 
gency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  MODERN  EXPEDIENT,  which  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues,  and 
to  truft  that  pojlerity  will  pay  off  the  incumbrances  contra  fled 
by  their  ancejlors :  and  they,  having  before  their  eyes  fo  good 
an  example  of  their  wife  fathers,  have  the  fame  prudent  re- 
liance on  their  pojlenty  \  who,  at  laji,  from  neccjjity  more 
than  choice,  arc  obliged  to  place  the  fame  confidence  in  a  new 
pofterity. — But  not  to  wafte  time  in  declaiming  againft  a 
pradtice  whic^i  appears  ruinous,  beyond  all  controverfy  ; 
it  feems  pretty  apparent,  that  the  ANCIENT  MAXIMS  are, 
in  this  refpeft,  more  prudent  than  the  MODERN  ;  even 
though  the,  latter  had  been  confined  within  fome  reafonable 
bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  infiance,  been  attended  with 

*  STRABO,  lib.  iv. 
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fuch  frugality ,  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  dif charge  the  debts  in* 
cur  red  by  an  expenjive  war. — To  trujl  to  chances  and  tem- 
porary expedients,  is,  indeed,  what  the  necefjity  of  human 
affairs  frequently  renders  unavoidable ;  but  whoever  volun- 
tarily depend  on  fuch  refources,  have  not  necejjity,  but  theit 
own  folly,  to  accufc  for  their  misfortunes,  when  any  fuch  be- 
fall them. 

If  the  abufes  of  treafures  be  dangerous,  either  by  en- 
gaging the  ftate  in  ram.  enterprizes,  or  making  it  neglect 
military  difcipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches ;  the  abufes 
of  mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevitable  ;  poverty, 
impotence,  and  fubjedtion  to  foreign  powers 

According  to  MODERN  POLICY  war  is  attended  witk 
every  dejlruftive  circumjlance  ;  lofs  of  men,  increafe  of 'taxes , 
decay  of  commerce,  dijjipation  of  money,  devajlation  by  fea 
ajia  land. — According  to  ANCIENT  MAXIMS,  the  open- 
ing of  the  public  treafure,  as  it  produced  an  uncommon 
affluence  of  gold  and  filver,  ferved  as  a  temporary  en- 
couragement to  induftry,  and  atoned,  in  fame  degree,  for 
the  inevitable  calamities  of  war. 

IT  IS  VERY  TEMPTING  TO  A  MINISTER  TO  EMPLOY 

SUCH  AN   EXPEDIENT,    AS    ENABLES    HIM    TO    MAKE 

A    GREAT    FIGURE    DURING    HIS    ADMINISTRATION, 

WITHOUT     OVERBURTHENING      THE     PEOPLE     WITH 
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TAXES,    OR    EXCITING    ANY    IMMEDIATE    CLAMOURS 

AGAINST    HIMSELF. THE    PRACTICE,    THEREFORE, 

OF    CONTRACTING    DEBT  WILL  ALMOST  INFALLIBLY 

BE        BUSED,     IN    EVERY     GOVERNM:NT. IT    WOULD 

SCARCELY  BE  MORE  IMPRUDENT  TO  GIVE  A  PRODI- 
GAL SON  A  CREDIT  IN  EVERY  BANKER'S  SHOP  IN 
LONDON,  THAN  TO  IMPOWER  A  STATESMAN  TO 
DRAW  BILLS,  IN  THIS  MANNER,  UPON  POSTERITY. 

What  then  fhall  we  fay  to  the  Ntw  PARADOX,  that 
public  incumbrances  are,  of  themfelves,  advantageous, 
independent  of  the  neceflity  of  contracting  them  ;  and 
that  any  ftate,  even  though  it  were  not  prefled  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  could  not  poflibly  have  embraced  a  wfer 
expedient  for  promoting  commerce  and  riches,  than  to  create 
funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation  ? — Reafon- 
ings,  fuch  as  thefe,  might  naturally  have  pafied  for  trials 
of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like  the  panegyrics  on  folly 
and  a  fever,  onBusiRis  and  NERO,  had  we  not  kcnfucb 
abfurd  maxims  patronized  by  great  minijiers,  and  by  a 
whole  party  among  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  confequences  of  public  debts,  both 
in  our  dome/lie  management,  by  their  influence  on  com- 
merce and  induftry  ;  and  in  our  foreign  tranfactions,  by 
their  effect  on  wars  and  negotiations. 
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t  It  is  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a  mighty, 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,    by  the  great 
fums,   levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  intereft  ;  and 
perhaps,  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above  mention- 
ed, which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capital  above 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom. — The  queftion  is,  whether,  in 
our  cafe,  it  be  for  the  public  intereft,  that  fo  many  pri- 
vileges fliould  be  conferred  on  LONDON,  which  has  al- 
ready arrived  at  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  and  feems  ftill 
increafmg? — Some  men  are  apprehenfive  of  the  confe- 
quences. — For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking, 
that,   though  the  head  is  undoubtedly  too  large  for  the 
body,   yet  that  great  city  is  fo  happily  fituated,  that  its 
excefllve  bulk  caufes  lefs  inconvenience  than  even   a 
final ler  capital  to  a  greater  kingdom. — There  is  more 
difference  between  the  prices  of  all  provifions  in  Paris 
and   Languedoc,    than  between  thofe  in  London  and 
Yorkfhire. — The  immenfe  greatnefs,  indeed,  of  LONDON, 
under  a  government  which  admits  not  of  difcretionary  power ', 
renders  the  people  fattious,  mutinous,  f editions  %  and  even 
perhaps  rebellions. — But   to  this  evil  the  national  debts 
themfelves    tend    to    provide    a   remedy.  — The    firft 
vifible  eruption,  or  even  immediate  clanger,   of  public 
diforders,  mull  alarm  all  the  ftock-holders,  whofe  pro- 
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perty  is  the  mofl  precarious  of  any ;  and  will  make  them 
fly  to  the  fupport  of  government,  whether  menaced  by 
Jacobitifli  violence  or  democratical  frenzy. 

Secondly,  Public  flocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-credit, 
have  all  the  difadvantages  attending  that  fpecies  of  money. 
— 'Theybani/h  gold  and  Jilver  from  the  moft  confiderable 
commerce  of  the  Jlate,  reduce  them  to  common  circulation, 
'and  by  thai  means  render  all  provijions  and  labour  dearer 
than  other-wife  they  would  be.  • 

Thirdly,  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  in- 
terefls  of  thefe  debts,  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the  price  of 
labour,  or  be  an  opprejjion  on  the  poorer  fort. 

Fourthly,  As  foreigners  poffefs  a  great  fliare  of  our  na- 
tional funds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner,  tri- 
butary to  them,  and  may  in  time  occafion  the  tranfport 
of  our  people  and  our  induftry. 

Fifthly,  The  greateft  part  of  public  (lock  being  always 
in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue, 
our  funds  give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufelefs,  gam- 
bling, and  unaclive  life. 

But  though  the  injury  that  arifes  to  commerce  and 
induftry  from  our  public  funds,  will  appear,  upon  ba- 
lancing the  whole,  not  inconfiderable,  it  is  trivial,  in 
comparifon  of  die  prejudice  that  refults  to  the  (late  con- 
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fidered  as  a  body  politic,  which  muft  fupport  itfelf  in 
the  fociety  of  nations,  and  have  various  tranfailions 
with  other  ftates. — The  ill,  there,  is  pure  and  un- 
mixed, without  any  favourable  circumftance  to  atone 
for  it ;  and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  nature  the  higheft  and  moft 
important. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  its  debts ;  fmce  they  are  moitly 
due  among  ourfelves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one 
as  they  take  from  another. — It  is  like  transferring  money 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  which  leaves  the  perfon 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before. — Such  loofe  reafon- 
ings  and  fpecious  comparifons  will  always  pafs,  where  we 
judge  not  upon  principles. — I  afk,  Is  it  poffible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  overburthen  a  nation  with  taxes, 
even  where  the  fovereign  refides  among  them  ? — The  very 
doubt  feems  extravagant ;  fmce  it  is  requisite,  in  every 
community,  that  there  be  a  certain  proportion  obferved 
between  the  Laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it. — But  if  all 
curprefent  taxes  be  mortgaged,  mujl  we  not  invent  new  ones? 
And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a  length  that  is  ruln- 
6us  and  dcjlruEl'we  P 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  fome  methods  of 
levying  money  more  eafy  than  others,  agreeably  to  the 
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way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they 
make  ufe  of. — In  Britain,  the  excifes  upon  malt  and  beer 
afford  a  large  revenue  ;  becaufe  the  operations  of  malting 
and  brewing  are  tedious,  and  are  impoflible  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  commodities  are  not 
fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  life,  as  that  the  raifing  their 
price  would  very  much  affect  the  poorer  fort. — 'Thefe 
taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what  difficulty  to  find  new  ones! 
what  vexation  and  ruin  of  the  poor  ! 

It  will  fcarcely  be  aflerted,  that  no  bounds  ought  ever 
to  be  fet  to  national  debts ;  and  that  the  public  would  be 
no  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  (hillings  in  the  pound, 
land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  prefcnt  cuftorns  and  ex- 
cifes.— There  is  fomething,  therefore,  in  the  cafe,  befide 
the  mere  transferring  of  property  from  one  hand  to  an- 
other. 

Suppofe  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  condition, 
to  which  it  is  bajlening  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity  ;  fup- 
pofe  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen  fallings  in  the 
pound  ;  for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole  twenty  ;  fuppofe  all 
the  excifes  and  cujloms  to  be  fcrewed  up  to  the  utmoft  which 
the  nation  can  bear,  without  entirely  lojing  its  commerce  and 
indujlry  \  and  Juppofe  that  all  thoje  funds  are  mortgaged 
to  perpetuity,  and  that  the  invention  and  wit  cf  aH  our 
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projectors  can  find  no  new  impojition,  which  may  feri'e  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  loan  ;  and  let  us  conjider  the  necejjafy 
confequences  of  this  Jituation. — ^Though  the  imperfefl  Jlate  of 
cur  political  knowledge,  and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men, 
make  it  difficult  to  fore  te  I  the  effecls  which  will  refult  front 
any  untried  meafure,  the  Jeeds  of  ruin  are  here  fcattered  with 
fuch  profujion  as  not  to  efcape  the  eye  of  the  mcjl  carelcfs  ob- 
fervei; 

Though  a  refolution  mould  be  formed  by  the  legifla- 
ture  never  to  impofe  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and 
difcourages  induftry,  it  will  be  impoflible  for  men,  in 
fubje&s  of  fuch  extreme  delicacy,  to  rcafon  fo  juftly  as 
never  to  be  miftaken,  or,  amidft  difficulties  fo  urgent,  never 
to  be  feduced  from  their  refoiution. — The  continual 
fluctuations  in  commerce  require  continual  alterations 
in  the  nature  of  the  taxes ;  which  expofes  the  legiflature 
every  moment  to  the  danger  both  of  wilful  and  involun- 
tary error. — And  any  great  blow  given  to  trade,  whether 
by  injudicious  taxes  or  by  other  accidents,  throws  the 
whole  fyftem  of  government  into  confufion. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  there  is  a  lirange  fupinenefs,  from 
long  cuftom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard 
to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  vehemently 
complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines. — 
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We  all  own,  that  the  moft  fanguine  imagination  cannot 
hope,  either  that  this  or  any  xuture  miniftry  will  b,e  pof- 
feffed  of  fuch  rigid  and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  make  a 
confiderable  progrefs  in  the  payment  of  our  debts ;  or 
that  the  fituation  of  foreign  affairs  will,  for  any  long 
time,  allow  them  leifure  and  tranquillity  for  fuch  an 
undertaking. — What  then  is  to  become  of  us  ? — Were  we 
ever  fo  good  Chriftians,  and  ever  fo  refigned  to  Provi- 
dence ;  this,  methinks,  were  a  curious  question,  even 
confidered  as  a  fpeculative  one,  and  what  it  might  not 
be  altogether  impoflible  to  form  fome  conjectural  folu- 
tion  of. — The  events  here  will  depend  little  upon  the 
contingencies  of  battles,  negociations,  intrigues,  and  fac- 
tions.— There  feems  to  be  a  natural  progrefs  of  things, 
which  may  guide  our  reafoning.— As  it  would  have  re- 
quired but  a  moderate  fhare  of  prudence,  when  we  firfl 
began  this  practice  of  mortgaging,  to  have  foretold,  from 
the  nature  of  men  and  of  minifters,  that  things  would 
neceflarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  fee ;  fo  now,  that 
they  have  at  laft  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  guefs  at  the  confequences.  —  IT  MUST,  IN- 
DEED, BE  ONE  OF  THESE  TWO  EVENTS;  EITHER. 
THE  NATION  MUST  DESTROY  PUBLIC  CRKDIT,  OR 
fUBLIC  CREE.IT  WILL  DESTROY  THE  NATION. It 
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is  impoflible  that  they  can  both  fubfift,  after  the  manner 
they  have  been  hitherto  managed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
forne  other  countries. — But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 
breach  of  national  faith  will  be  the  necejjary  cjfefl  of  wars, 
defeats,  misfortunes,  and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps 
cf  victories  and  conquers. — I  MUST  CONFESS,  WHEN 

SEE  PRINCES  AND  STATES  FIGHTING  AND  QUARREL- 
LING, AMIDST  THEIR  DEBTS,  FUNDS,  AND  PUBLIC 
MORTGAGES,  IT  ALWAYS  BRINGS  TO  MY  MIND  A 
MATCH  OF  CUDGEL-PLAYING  FOUGHT  IN  A  CHINA 
SHOP ! ! 

How  can  it  be  expected,  that  fovereigns  will  fpare  a 
fpecies  of  property,  which  is  pernicious  to  thcmfelves 
and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  fo  little  compaffion 
on  lives  and  properties,  that  are  ufeful  to  both? — Let  the 
time  come  (and  furely  it  will  come)  when  the  new 
funds,  created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not 
fubfcribed  to,  and  raife  not  the  money  projected. — Sup- 
pofe,  either  that  the  cafh  of  the  nation  is  exhaufted  ;  or 
that  our  faith,  which  has  been  hitherto  fo  ample,  begins 
to  fail  us. — Suppofe  that,  in  this  diftrefs,  the  nation  is 
threatened  with  an  invafion  ;  a  rebellion  is  fufpe&ed  or 
broken  out  at  home  ;  a  fquadron  cannot  be  equipped 
fpr  want  of  pay,  victuals,  or  repairs;  or  even  a  foreign 
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uibfidy  cannot  be  advanced. — What  muft  a  prince  or 
minifter  do  in  fuch  an  emergency  ? — The  right  of  felf- 
prefervation  is  unalterable  in  every  individual,  much 
more  in  every  community.  —  And  the  folly  of  our 
ftatefmen  muft  then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  thofe 
who  firft  contracted  debt,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that 
of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft,  this  fecurity, 
if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in  their 
hands,  and  do  not  employ  them. — The  funds,  created 
and  mortgaged,  will,  by  that  time,  bring  in  a  large  year- 
ly revenue,  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the 
nation :  money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  exchequer,  ready 
for  the  difcharge  of  the  quarterly  intereft :  Neceffity  calls* 
fear  urges,  reafon  exhorts,  companion  alone  exclaims :  the 
money  u-ill  immediately  be  feized  for  the  current  fervice, 
under  the  moft  folemn  protejlations,  perhaps,  of  being  im- 
mediately replaced. — But  no  more  is  requiflte. — The 
whole  fabric,  already  tottering,  fails  to  the  ground,  and 
tnaia  tboufands  in  its  ruins. — And  this,  I  think,  may  be 
called  the  NATURAL  DEATH  of  public  credit:  for  to 
this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal  body  to  its 
diflblution  and  deftrucYion. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,   that, 
notwithftanding  fuch  a  violent  fhock  to  public  credit, 
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as  a.  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occafion, 
ft  would  not  probably  be  long,  ere  credit  would  again 
revive  in  as  flouri flung  a  condition  as  before.  —  The 
Jate  king  of  France,  during  the  laft  war,  borrowed 
money  at  lower  intereft  than  ever  his  grandfather  did ; 
and  as  low  as  the  Britim  parliament,  comparing  the  na- 
tural rate  of  intereft  in  both  kingdoms. — And  though 
men  are  Commonly  more  governed  by  what  they  have 
feen,  than  by  what  they  forefee,  with  whatever  certain- 
ty; yet  promifes,  proteftations,  fair  appearances,  with 
the  allurements  of  prefent  intereft,  have  fuch  powerful 
influence  as  few  are  able  to  refift. — Mankind  are,  in  all 
ages,  caught  by  the  fame  baits :  the  fame  tricks,  played 
over  and  over  again,  ftill  trepan  them. — The  heights  of 
popularity  and  patriotifm  ate  ftill  the  beaten  road  to 
power  and  tyranny ;  flattery  to  treachery ;  ftanding  ar- 
mies to  arbitrary  government;  and  the  glory  of  GOD  to 
the  temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy. — The  fear  of  qn 
everlafting  deftrucTion  of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  art 
evil,  is  a  needlefs  bugbear. — ^A  prudent  man,  in  reality, 
would  rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  they 
had  taken  a  fpunge  to  their  debts,  than  at  prefent ;  as 
much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even  though  one  could  not 
force  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honeft 
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bankrupt :  for  the  former,  in  order  to  carry  on  bufmefs, 
may  find  it  his  intereft  to  difcharge  his  debts,  where  they 
are  not  exorbitant ;  the  latter  has  it  not  in  his  power. — 
The  reafoning  of  Tacitus  * ,  as  it  is  eternally  true,  is 
very  applicable  to  our  prefent  cafe. — S^d  vulgus  ad  mag- 
nitudinem  beneficiorum  aderat:  ftultimmus  quifque  pe- 
cuniis  mercabatur  :  Apud  fapientes  caffa  habebantur, 
quae  neque  dari  neque  accipi,  falva  republica,  poterant. 
'The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige  to  pay.—*- 
The  only  check  which  the  creditors  have  upon  hert  is  the 
interejl  of  preferring  credit ;  an  interejl^  which  may  cajily 
be  overbalanced  by  a  great  debt,  and  by  a  difficult  and  ex- 
traordinary emergence,  even  fuppojing  that  credit  irrecover- 
able.— Not  to  mention,  that  a  prefent  neceflity  often 
forces  ftates  into  meafures,  which  are,  ftriclly  fpeaking, 
againft  their  intereft. 

Thefe  two  events,  fuppofed  above,  are  calamitous, 
but  not  the  moft  calamitous  — Thousands  are  thereby 
facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  millions. — But  we  are  not  with- 
out danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and 
that  millions  may  be  facrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary 
fafety  of  thoufands, — Our  popular  government,  perhaps, 
will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minifter  to  ven- 

*  Hift.  lib.  iii, 
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ture  on  fo  defperate  an  expedient,  as  that  of  a  voluntary 
bankruptcy. — And  though  the  Houfe  of  Lords  be  alto- 
gether compofed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  chiefly ;  and  confequently  neither  of  them 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds :  yet 
the  connections  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great  with 
the  proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of 
public  faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice, 
lrric"Hy  fpeaking,  requires. — And  perhaps  too,  our  fo- 
reign enemies  may  be  fo  politic  as  to  difcover,  that  our 
fafety  lies  in  defpair,  and  may  not,  therefore,  (how  the 
clanger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable. — The 
balance  of  power  In  EUROPE,  our  grandfathers,  our  fa- 
thers, and  we,  have  all  ejleemed  too  unequal  to  be  preferved 
without  our  attention  and  ajjijlance. — But  our  children, 
weary  of  thejlruggle,  and  fettered  with  Encumbrances,  may 
Jit  down  fecure,  and  fee  their  neighbours  opprcjjed  and  con- 
quered ;  ////,  at  laft,  they  themf elves  and  their  creditors  lie 
both  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. — And  this  may  properly 
enough  be  denominated  the  VIOLENT  DEATH  of  our 
public  credit  *. 

THESE  SEEM  TO  BE  THE  EVENTS,  WHICH  ARE  NOT 

VERY   REMOTE,    AND    WHICH    REASON    FORESEES    AS 

*  HUME. 
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CLEARLY  ALMOST  AS  SHE  CAN  DO  ANY  THING  THAT 

LIES  IN   THE    WOMB   OF    TIME. AND    THOUGH    THE 

ANCIENTS  MAINTAINED,  THAT  IN  ORDER  TO  REACH 
THE  GIFT  OF  PROPHECY,  A  CERTAIN  DIVINE  FURY 
OR  MADNESS  WAS  REQUISITE,  ONE  MAY  SAFELY  AF- 
FIRM, THAT,  IN  ORDER  TO  DELIVER  SUCH  PROPHECIES 
AS  THESE,  NO  MORE  IS  NECESSARY,  THAN  MERELY 
TO  BE  IN  ONE'S  SENSES,  FREE  FROM  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  POPULAR  MADNESS  AND  DELUSION. 
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SECT.     V.,    . 

OF     PUBLIC     DEBTS. 

IN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  manufac- 
tures, when  thofe  expenfive  luxuries  which  commerce 
and  manufactures  can  alone  introduce  are  altogether  un- 
known, the  perfon  who  pofleffes  a  large  revenue,  can 
fpend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by 
maintaining  nearly  as  many  .people  as  it  can  maintain. — 
An  hofpitality  in  which  there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  libera- 
lity in  which  there  is  no  oftentation,  occafion,  in  this 
fituation  of  things,  the  principal  expences  of  the  rich 
and  the  great. — But  thefe  are  expences  by  which  people 
are  not  very  apt  to  ruin  themfelves. — There  is  not,  per- 
haps, any  felfiih  pleafure  fo  frivolous,  of  which  the  pur- 
fuit  has  not  fometimes  ruined  even  fenfible  men. — A 
paffion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined  many. — But  the  in- 
ftances,  I  believe,  are  not  very  numerous  of  people  who 
have  been  ruined  by  a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  this 
kind ;  though  the  hofpitality  of  luxury  and  the  libera- 
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lity  of  orientation  have  ruined  many.  Among  our  feu- 
dal anceftors,  the  long  time  during  which  eftates  ufed  to 
continue  in  the  fame  family,  fufficiently  demonstrates 
the  general  difpofition  of  people  to  live  within  their  in- 
come. 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every  fort 
of  expenfive  luxury,  the  fovereign,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  almoft  all  the  great  proprietors  in  his  dominions,  na- 
turally fpends  a  great  part  of  his  revenue  in  purchafmg 
luxuries. — His  own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  fup- 
ply  him  abundantly  with  all  the  coftly  trinkets  which 
compofe  the  fplendid,  but  infignificant,  pageantry  of  a 
court.  —  His  ordinary  expence  becomes  equal  to  his 
ordinary  revenue',  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  frequently 
exceed  it. — The  amaffing  of  treafure  can  no  longer  be 
expected,  and  when  extraordinary  exigencies  require  ex- 
traordinary expences,  he  muft  neceflarily  call  upon  his 
fubjects  for  an  extraordinary  aid. — The  late  King  of 
Prufiia  and  his  father  are  the  only  great  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, who,  fmce  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in 
1610,  are  fuppofed  to  have  amafled  any  confiderable 
treafure. — The  parfimony  which  leads  to  accumulation 
has  become  almoft  as  rare  in  republican  as  in  monarchical 
governments. — The  Italian  republics,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces 
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vinces  of  the  Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt. — The  canton 
of  Berne  is  the  Jingle  republic  in  Europe  which  has 
amaffed  any  confiderable  treafure. — The  other  Swifs 
republics  have  not. — The  tafte  for  fome  fort  of  pagean- 
try, for  fplendid  buildings,  at  leaft,  and  other  public 
ornaments,  frequently  prevails  as  much  in  the  apparent- 
ly fober  fenate-houfe  of  a  little  republic,  as  in  the  diffi- 
pated  court  of  the  greateft  king. 

The  want  of  parjimony  in  time  of  peace,  impofes  the  ne- 
ccJJitv  of  contracting  debt  in  time  of  ivar. — When  war 
comes,  there  is  no  money  in  the  trtafury  but  what  is  necef- 
fary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  expence  of  the  peace  ejla- 
blifhmcnt. —  In  war  an  eftablifhment  of  three  or  four 
times  that  expence  becomes  neceflary  for  the  defence  of 
the  {late,  and  confequently  a  revenue  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  peace  revenue. — Suppofmg  that  the 
fovereign  fhould  have,  what  he  fcarce  ever  has,  the  im- 
mediate means  of  augmenting  his  revenue  in  proportion 
to  the  augmentation  of  his  expence,  yet  ftill  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increafe  of  revenue 
muft  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the  treafury 
till  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months  after  they  are  impofed. 
— But  the  moment  in  which  war  begins,  or  rather  the 
moment  in  which  it  appears  likely  to  begin,  the  army 
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rhuft  be  augmented,  the  'fleet  muft  be  fitted  out,  the 
gnrrifoned  towns  muft  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence  ; 
that  army,  that  fleet,  thofe  garrifoned  towns;  muft  be 
furnifhed  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provifions. — An 
immediate  and  great  expence  muft  be  incurred  in  that 
moment  of  immediate  danger,  which  will  not  wait  for 
the  gradual  and  flow  returns  of  the  new  taxes. — In  this 
exigency  government  can  have  no  other  refource  but  in 
borrowing.  •  •  •*•  • 

A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, neceflarily  abounds  with  a  fet  of  people  through 
whofe  hands  not  only  their  own  capitals,  but  the  capitals 
of  all  thofe  who  either  lend  them  money,  or  truft  them 
with  goods,  pafs  as  frequently,  or  more  frequently,  than 
the  revenue  of  a  private  man,  who,  without  trade  or 
bufinefs,  lives  upon  his  income,  pafles  through  his  hands. 
—The  revenue  of  fuch  a  man  can  regularly  pafs 
through  his  hands  only  once  in  a  year. — But  the  whole 
amount  of  the  capital  and  credit  of  a  merchant,  who 
deals  in  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very  quick, 
may  fometimes  pafs  through  his  hands  two,  three,  or 
four  times,  in  a  year. — A  country  abounding  with  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  therefore,  neceflarily  abounds 
with  a  fet  of  people  who  have  it  at  all  times  in  their 
VOL.  II.  I  power 
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power  to  advance,  if  they  choofe  to  do  fo,  a  very  large 
fum  of  money  to  government. — Hence  the  ability  in  the 
fubjefis  of  a  commercial  ftate  to  lend. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  can  feldom  flourish  lon£ 
in  any  ftate  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juilice,  in  which  the  people  do  not  feel  them- 
felves  fecure  in  the  pofTeflion  of  their  property,  in  which 
the  faith  of  contracts  is  not  fupported  by  law,  and  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  ftate  is  not  fuppofed  to  be 
regularly  employed  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts 
from  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay. — Commerce  and 
manufactures,  in  fhort,  can  feldom  flourifh  in  any  ftate 
in  which  there  is  not  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  juftice  of  government. — The  fame  confidence  which 
difpofes  great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  upon  crdi- 
nary  occafions,  to  truft  their  property  to  the  protection 
of  a  particular  government,  difpofes  them,  upon  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  to  truft  that  government  with  the 
vife  of  their  property. — By  lending  money  to  govern- 
ment, they  do  not  even  for  a  moment  diminifh  their 
ability  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  manufactures. — On 
the  contrary,  they  commonly  augment  it. — The  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  ftate  render  government  upon  moft  occa- 
fions willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely  advanta- 
I  geous 


geous  to  the  lender. — The  fecurity  which  it  grants  to 
the  original  creditor,  is  made  transferable  to  any  other 
creditor,  and,  from  the  univerfal  confidence  in  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  ftate,  generally  fells  in  the  market  for  more 
than  was  originally  paid  for  it. — The  merchant  or  mo- 
nied  man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  govern- 
ment, and  inftead  of  diminifhing,  increafes  his  trading 
.capital. — He  generally  confiders  it  as  a  favour,  therefore, 
\vhen  the  admiaiftration  admits  him  to  a  fhare  in  the 
firft  fubfcription  for  a  new  loan. — Hence  the  inclination  or 
.zuH/ingncfs  in  thefubjefJs  of  a  commercial ftatc  to  lend. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUCH  A  STATE  IS  VERY  APT 
TO  REPOSE  JTSELF  UPON  THIS  ABILITY  AND  WIL- 
LINGNESS OF  ITS  SUBJECTS  TO  LEND  THEIR  MONEY 
ON  EXTRAORDINARY  OCCASIONS IT  FORESEES  THE 

FACILITY  OF  BORROWING,  AND  THEREFORE  DIS- 
PENSES ITSELF  FROM  THE  DUTY  OF  SAVING. 

In  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  there  are  no  great  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  capitals. — The  individuals,  who  hoard 
whatever  money  they  can  fave,  and  who  conceal  their 
hoard,  do  fo  from  a  diftruft  of  the  juflice  of  government, 
from  a  fear  that  if  it  was  known  that  they  had  a  hoard, 
and  where  that  hoard  was  to  be  found,  they  would 
.quickly  be  plundered, — In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  few 
I  2  people 
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people  would  be  able,  and  nobody  would  be  willing,  to 
lend  their  money  to  government  on  extraordinary  exir 
gencies. — The  fovereign  feels  that  he  muft  provide  for 
fuch  exigencies  by  faving,  becaufe  he  forefees  the  abfo- 
lute  impoflibility  of  borrowing. — This  forefight  increafes 
ftill  further  his  natural  difpofition  to  fave. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENORMOUS  DEBTS  WHICH 
AT  PRESENT  OPPRESS,  AND  WILL  IN  THE  LONG-RUN 
PROBABLY  RUIN,  ALL  THE  GREAT  NATIONS  OF  Eu- 
ROPE,  HAS  BEEN  PRETTY  UNIFORM. Nations,  like 

private  men,  have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what 
may  be  called  perfonal  credit,  without  affigning  or  mort- 
gaging any  particular  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ; 
and  when  this  refource  has  failed  them,  they  have  gone 
on  to  borrow  upon  alignments  or  mortgages  of  particu- 
lar funds. 

In  Great  Britain  the  annual  land  and  malt  taxes  are 
regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  of  a  borrow- 
ing claufe  conftantly  inferted  into  the  ads  which  impofe 
them. — The  bank  of  England  generally  advances  at  an 
intereft,  which  fmce  the  revolution  has  varied  from 
eight  to  three  per  cent,  the  fums  for  which  thofe  taxes 
are  granted,  and  receives  payment  as  their  produce  gra- 
dually comes  in.— If  there  is  a  deficiency,  which  there 
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always  is,  it  is  provided  for  in  the  fupplies  of  the  enfuing 
year. — The  only  conliderable  branch  of  the  public  re^- 
venue  which  yet  remains  unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly 
fpent  before  it  comes  in. — Like  an  improvident  fpcnd- 
thrift,  whofe  prej/ing  occafions  will  not  allow  him  to  waif 
for  the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue,  the  Jlate  is  in  the 
conJJant  praftice  of  borrowing  of  its  own  fatlors  an4 
agents,  and  of  paying  interejl  for  the  ufc  of  its  own 
jnoney. 

In  the  reign  of  King  WILLIAM,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  that  of  Queen  ANNE,  before  we  had  become  fo 
familiar  as  we  are  now  with  the  praftice  of  perpetual 
funding,  the  greater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were  ira- 
pofed  but  for  a  fliort  period  of  time  (for  four,  five,  fix, 
or  feven  years  only),  and  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of 
every  year  confifted  in  loans  upon  anticipations  of  the 
produce  of  thofe  taxes. — The  produce  being  frequently 
inefficient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term  the  prin- 
cipal and  interefl  of  the  money  borrowed,  deficiencies 
profe,  to  make  good  which  it  became  neceflary  to  pro- 
Jong  the  term. 

In  confequence  of  different  fubfequent  acts,  the  greater 
part  of  the  taxes  which  before  had  been  anticipated  only 
for  a  fliort  term  of  years,  were  rendered  perpetual  as  a 
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fund  for  paying,  not  the  capital,  but  the  interejl  only,  of 
the  money  which  had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  dif- 
ferent fucceffive  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  raifed  but  by  anticipation,  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the  public 
revenue,  without  any  other  attention  of  government 
befides  that  of  not  overloading  the  fund  by  charging  it 
with  more  debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the  limited 
term,  and  of  not  anticipating  a  fecond  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  firft  anticipation. — But  the  greater  part 
of  European  governments  have  been  incapable  of  thoje  at- 
tentions.— They  have  frequently  overloaded  the  fund 
even  upon  the  firft  anticipation  ;  and  when  this  happen- 
ed not  to  be  the  cafe,  they  have  generally  taken  care  to 
overload  i't,  by  anticipating  a  fecond  and  a  third  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  firft  anticipation. — The  fund 
becoming  in  this  manner  altogether  infufficient  for  pay- 
ing both  principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed 
upon  it,  it  became  neceffary  to  charge  it  with  the  ;'«- 
tercft  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  intereft, 
and  fuch  unprovident  anticipations  neceflarily  gave  birth 
to  the  more  ruinous  practice  of  perpetual  funding. — But 
though  this  practice  neceffarily  puts  off  the  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue  from  a  fixed  period  to  one  fo  inde- 


finite  THAT  IT  IS  NOT  VERY  LIKELY  EVER  TO  ARRIVE; 

yet  as  a  greater  fum  can  in  all  cafes  be  raifed  by  this  ne\V% 
practice  than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations,  the  former^ 
when  men  have  once  become  familiar  with  it,  has  in 
the  great  exigencies  of  the  ftate  been  univerfally  pre- 
ferred to  the  latter. — To  relieve  the  prcfent  exigency  is  al- 
ways the  objeff  which  principally  interejls  thofe  immediately 
concerned  in  the  adminiftration  cf  public  affairs. — The  fu- 
ture liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  they  leave  to  the  care  of 
pofterity. 

Befides  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  anticipa- 
tions and  by  perpetual  funding,  there  are  two  other 
methods,  which  hold  a  fort  of  middle  place  between 
them. — Xhefe  are,  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities 
for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities 
for  lives. 

In  England,  the  feat  of  government  being  in  the 
greateft  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  merchants  are 
generally  the  people  who  advance  money  to  govern- 
ment.— By  advancing  it  they  do  not  mean  to  diminilh, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe  their  mercantile  ca- 
pitals ;  and  unlefs  they  expected  to  fell  with  fome  profit 
their  (hare  in  the  fubfcription  for  a  new  loan,  they  never 
would  fubfcribe. 

The 


The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of  modern' 
governments  in  time  of  peace  being  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  their  ordinary  revenue,  when  WAR  comes,  they 
are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  increafe  their  revenue  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  their  expence. — They  are 
UNWILLING,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who  by  fa 
great  and  fo  fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes,  would foon  be  dif- 
gufted  with  the  war ;  and  they  are  UN AELE,from  not  well 
knowing  what  taxes  would  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
venue wanted. — The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers  them 
from  the  embarraffment  which  this  fear  and  inability 
would  other  wife  occafion. — By  means  of  borrowing  they 
are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate  increafe  of  taxes,  to 
raife,  from  year  to  year,  money  fufficient  for  carrying 
oft  the  war,  and  by  the  practice  of  perpetual  funding 
they  are  enabled,  with  the  fmalleft  poffible  increafe 
of  taxes,  to  raife  annually  the  largeft  poffible  fum  of 
money. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relieves  the  na- 
tion from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofed  during 
war. — Thefe  are  mortgaged  for  the  intercft  of  the  debt 
contracted  in  order  to  carry  it  on. — If,  over  and  above 
paying  the  intereft  of  this  debt,  and  defraying  the  ordi- 
nary expence  of  government,  the  old  revenue,  together 
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\vith  the  new  taxes,  produce  fome  furplus  revenue,  if 
may  perhaps  be  converted  into  a  Jinking  fund  for  paying 
off  the  debt. — But,  in  the  firft  place,  this  finking  fund, 
even  fuppofing  it  fhould  be  applied  to  no  other  purpofe, 
is  generally  altogether  inadequate  for  paying,  in  the 
courfe  of  any  period  during  which  it  can  reafonably  be 
expected  that  peace  fhould  continue,  the  whole  debt 
contracted  during  the  war ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place, 
this  fund  is  almofl  always  applied  to  other  purpofes. 

The  new  taxes  were  impofed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
paying  the  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  them. 
— If  they  produce  more,  it  is  generally  fomething  which 
was  neither  intended  nor  expected,  and  is  therefore  fel- 
dom  very  confiderable. 

During  the  moft  profound  peace,  varicAis  events  occur 
which  require  an  extraordinary  expence,  and  govern- 
ment finds  it  always  more  convenient  to  defray  this  ex- 
pence  by  mifap-plylng  the  Jinking  fund  than  by  impofmg  a 
new  tax. — Every  new  tax  is  immediately  felt  more  or 
lefs  by  the  people. — It  occafions  always  fome  murmur, 
and  meets  with  fome  oppofition. — The  more  taxes  may 
have  been  multiplied,  the  higher  they  may  have  been 
raifed  upon  every  different  fubjedl  of  taxation  ;  the  more 
loudly  the  people  complain'  of  every  new  tax,  the  more 
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difficult  it  becomes  too  either  to  find  out  new  fubje&s  of 
taxation,  or  to  raife  much  higher  the  taxes  already  im- 
pofed  upon  the  old. — A  momentary  fufpenfion  of  the 
payment  of  debt  is  not  immediately  felt  by  the  people, 
and  occafions  neither  murmur  nor  complaint. — To  bor- 
row of  the  Jinking  fund  is  always  an  obvious  and  eafy  expe- 
dient for  getting  out  of  the  prefent  difficulty. — The  more 
the  public  debts  may  have  been  accumulated,  the  more 
neceffary  it  may  have  become  to  ftudy  to  reduce  them, 
the  more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  mif- 
apply  any  part  of  the  finking  fund  ;  the  lefs  likely  is  the 
public  debt  to  be  reduced  to  any  confiderable  degree, 
the  more  likely,  the  more  certainly  is  the  finking  fund 
to  be  mifapplied  towards  defraying  all  the  extraordinary 
expences  which  occur  in  time  of  peace. — When  a  na- 
tion is  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the 
necefli ties  of  a  new  war,  nothing  but  either  the  animofity 
of  national  vengeance,  or  the  anxiety  for  national  fecu- 
rity,  can  induce  the  people  to  fubmit,  with  tolerable  pa- 
tience, to  a  new  tax. — Hence  the  ufual  mifapplication  of 
the  Jinking  fund. 

Were  the  expence  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a 
revenue  raifed  within  the  year,  the  taxes  from  which 
that  extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn  would  laft  no 
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longer  than  the  war.— The  ability  of  private  people  to 
accumulate,  though  lefs  during  the  war,  would  have 
been  greater  during  the  peace  than  under  the  fyftem  of 
funding. — War  would  not  neceflarily  have  occafioned 
the  deftru&ion  of  any  old  capitals,  and  peace  would  have 
occafioned  the  accumulation  of  many  more  new. — Wars 
would  in  general  be  more  fpeedily  concluded,  and  lefs 
wantonly  undertaken. — The  people  feeling,  during  the 
continuance  of  war,  the  complete  burden  of  it,  would 
foon  grow  weary  of  it,  and  government,  in  order  to 
humour  them,  would  not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  car- 
rying it  on  longer  than  it  was  neceflary  to  do  fo. — The 
forefight  of  the  heavy  and  unavoidable  burdens  of  war 
would  hinder  the  people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it, 
when  the»»  was  no  real  or  folid  intereft  to  fight  for. 

When  funding,  befides,  has  made  a  certain  progrefs, 
the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it  brings  along  with  it 
fometimes  impairs  as  much  the  ability  of  private  people 
to  accumulate  even  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  other  fyitem 
would  in  time  of  war. — The  peace  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  amounts  at  prefent  to  more  than  ten  millions  a 
year. — If  free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be  fufficient, 
with  proper  management,  and  without  contracting  a 
(hilling  of  new  debt,  to  carry  on  the  moft  vigorous  war, 
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— The  private  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  at  prefent  as  much  encumbered  in  time  of  peace, 
their  ability  to  accumulate  it  as  much  impaired  as  it 
would  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive 
war,  had  the  pernicious  fyftem  of  funding  never  been 
adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt,  it 
has  been  faid,  "  it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the  left. 
"  The  money  does  not  go  out  of  the  country.  It  is 
"  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  one  fet  of  the  inhabitants 
*'  which  is  transferred  to  another ;  and  the  nation  is  not 
"  a  farthing  the  poorer." — This  apology  is  founded  al- 
together in  ihefophiftry  of  the  mercantile  fyftem* . — It  fup- 
pofes,  befides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is  owing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  happens-oiot  to  be 
true  ;  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  feveral  other  foreign  na- 
tions, having  a  very  conilderable  {hare  in  our  public 
funds. — But  though  the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  would  not  upon  that  ac- 
count be  lefs  pernicious. 

LAND  and  CAPITAL  STOCK  are  the  two  original 


*  This  is  proved  a  litt'e  further  on.     "  To  TRANSFER  from — to,  &c." 
which  fee  page  78. 
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fources  of  all  revenue  both  private  and  public. — Capital 
ftock  pays  the  wages  of  producYive  labour,  whether  era- 
ployed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce.— 
The  management  of  thofe  two  original  fources  of  re- 
venue belongs  to  two  different  fets  of  people ;  the  pro- 
prietors of  land,  and  the  owners  or  employers  of  capital 
ftock. 

"The  proprietor  of  LAND  is  interefted  for  the  fake  of 
his  own  revenue  to  keep  his  eftate  in  as  good  condition 
as  he  can,  by  building  and  repairing  his  tenants  houfes, 
by  making  and  maintaining  the  neceffary  drains  and  en- 
clofures,  and  all  thofe  other  expenfive  improvements 
which  it  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  make  and 
maintain. — But  by  different  land-taxes  the  revenue  of 
the  landlord  may  be  fo  much  diminiflied  ;  and  by  dif- 
ferent duties  upon  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  that  diminimed  revenue  may  be  rendered  of  fo  little 
real  value,  that  he  may  find  himfelf  altogether  unable  to 
make  or  maintain  thofe  expenfive  improvements.  — 
When  the  landlord,  however,  ceafes  to  dp  his  part,  it  is 
altogether  impoflible  that  the  tenant  mould  continue  to 
do  his. — As  the  diftrefs  of  the  landlord  increafes,  the 
farm,  or  town  houfe,  muft  neceflarily  decline. 

When,  by  different  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  and 
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conveniencies  of  life,  the  owners  and  employers  of  CA- 
PITAL STOCK  find,  that  whatever  revenue  they  derive 
from  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular  country,  purchafe  the 
fame  quantity  of  thofe  necefTaries  and  conveniencies 
which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  almoft  any  other,  they 
will  be  difpofed  to  remove  to  fome  other. — And  when, 
in  order  to  raife  thofe  taxes,  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  is,  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  employers  of  great  capitals,  come  to  be  con- 
tinually expofed  to  the  mortifying  and  vexatious  vifits  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  this  difpofition  to  remove  will  foon 
be  changed  into  an  actual  removal. — The  induftry  of 
the  country  will  neceflarily  fall  with  the  removal  of 
the  capital  which  fupported  it,  and  the  ruin  of  trade 
and  manufactures  will  follow  the  declenfion  of  agri- 
culture. 

To  TRANSFER  from  the  owners  of  thofe  two  great 
fources  of  revenue,  land  and  capital  (lock,  from  the  perfons 
immediately  interefted  in  the  good  condition  of  every  par- 
ticular portion  of  land,  and  in  the  good  management  of 
every  particular  portion  of  capital  ftock,  to  another  fet 
of  perfons  (the  creditors  of  the  public,  who  have  no 
fuch  particular  mterejl),  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue 
arifing  from  either  muft,  in  the  long-run,  occafion 
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both  the  neglect  of  land,  and  the  wafte  or  removal  of 
capital  (lock. — A  creditor  of  the  public  has  no  doubt  a 
general  intereft  in  the  profpcrity  of  the  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  good  condition  of  its  lands,  and  in  the 
good  management  of  its  capital  flock.  —  Should  there 
be  any  general  failure  or  declenfion  in  any  of  thefe 
things,  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes  might  no 
longer  be  fufficient  to  pay  him  the  annuity  or  intereft 
which  is  due  to  him. — But  a  creditor  of  the  public, 
confidered  merely  as  fuch,  has  no  intereft  in  the  good 
condition  of  any  particular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the 
good  management  of  any  particular  portion  of  capital 
flock. — As  a  creditor  of  the  public  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  any  fuch  particular  portion. — He  has  no  inflection 
of  it. — He  can  have  no  care  about  it. — Its  ruin  may  in 
fome  cafes  be  unknown  to  him,  and  cannot  directly  af- 
fea  him. 

The  praftice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every 
Jlate  which  has  adopted  it. — The  ITALIAN  republics 
feem  to  have  begun  it. — GENOA  and  VENICE,  the  only 
two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  independent 
exiftence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it. — SPAIN  feems 
to  have  learned  the  practice  from  the  Italian  republics, 
3  and 
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and  (its  taxes  being  probably  lefs  judicious  than  theirs) 
it  has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  ftrength,  been  flill 
more  enfeebled. — The  debts  x>f  Spain  are  of  very  old 
{landing. — It  was  deeply  in  debt  before  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  about  a  hundred  years  before  Eng- 
land owed  a  milling. — FRANCE,  notwithstanding  all  its 
natural  refources,  languished  under  an  oppreffive  load  of 
the  fame  kind. — The  republic  of  the  UNITED  PROVIN- 
CES is  as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa 
or  Venice. — Is  it  likely  that  in  GREAT  BRITAIN  alone 
a  practice,  which  has  brought  either  weaknefs  or  defo- 
lation  into  every  other  country,  mould  prove  altogether 
innocent  ? 

The  fyftem  of  taxation  efhblimed  in  thofe  different 
countries,  it  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to  that  of  England. 
— I  believe  it  is  fo. — But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  when  the  vvifeft  government  has  exhaufted  all  the 
proper  fubjefJs  of  taxation,  it  muft,  in  cafes  of  urgent  ne- 
ceflity,  have  recourfe  to  improper  ones. — The  wife  re- 
public of  HOLLAND  has  upon  fome  occafions  been 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  taxes  as  inconvenient  as  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  of  SPAIN. — Another  ivar  begun  before 
any  conjiderable  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had  been 
brought  about,  and  growing  in  its  frogrcfs  as  expcnjive  as 
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'he  lajl  war,  may,  from  irrejijlible  necejfity,  render  the  Eri- 
tljh  fyjlem  of  taxation  as  oppreflive  as  that  of  HOLLAND, 
or  even  as  that  of  SPAIN. — To  the  honour  of  our  pre- 
Fent  fyftem  of  taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  given  fo 
little  embarrafiment  to  induftry,  that,  during  the  courfe 
even  of  the  moft  expenfive  wars,  the  frugality  and  good 
condu£t  of  individuals  feem  to  have  been  able,  by  faving 
and  accumulation,  to  repair  all  the  breaches  which  the 
luajle  and  extravagance  of  GOVERNMENT  had  made  in 
the  general  capital  of  the  fociety.— At  the  conclufion  of 
the  late  war,  the  moft  expenfive  that  GREAT  BRITAIN 
ever  waged*,  her  agriculture  was  as  flourishing,  her 
manufacturers  as  numerous  and  as  fully  employed,  and 
her  commerce  as  extenfive,  as  they  had  ever  been 
before. — The  capital,  therefore,  which  fupported  all 
thofe  different  branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been 
equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  —  Since  the 
peace,  agriculture  has  been  ftill  further  improved, 
the  rents  of  houfes  have  rifen  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  the  country,  a  proof  of  the  increafing  wealth 

*  It  has  proved  more  expenfive  than  any  of  our  former  wars:  and  has  in- 
volved us  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  !  During  a 
profound  peace  of  eleven  years,  little  more  than  ten  milliont  of  debt  was  paid  ; 
during  a  war  of  fcven  years,  more  than  one  hundred  mi/lhm  was  contradled. 
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artd  revenue  of  the  people  ;  and  the  annual  amount  ef 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  taxes,  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  excife  and  cuftorfis  in  particular,  has  been  conti- 
nually increafing ;  an  equally  clear  proof  of  an  increafing 
Consumption,  and  confequently  of  an  increafing  produce", 
which  could  alone  fupport  that  confumption. — GREAT 
BniTAiNym«.J  to  fupport  with  cafe,  a  burden  which,  half 
a  century  ago,  nobody  believed  her  capable  of  fupport  ing. — • 

LET  US  NOT,  HOWEVER,  UPON  THIS  ACCOUNT  RASH- 
LY CONCLUDE  THAT  SHE  IS  CAPABLE  OF  SUPPORTING 
ANY  BURDEN  ;  NOR  EVEN  BE  TOO  CONFIDENT  THAT 
SHE  COULD  SUPPORT,  WITHOUT  GREAT  DISTRESS,  A 
BURDEN  A  LITTLE  GREATER  THAN  WHAT  HAS  AL- 
KEADY  BEEN  LAID  UPON  HER  *. 

*  Adam  Smith. 
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SECT.    VI. 

ON    WAR. 

IN  ancient  times,  men  went  to  war  without  much  ce- 
remony or  pretence  :  it  was  thought  reafon  good  enough 
to  juftify  the  deed,  if  one  man  liked  what  another  man 
bad ;  and  war  and  robbery  were  the  honourable  profeflions ; 
nothing  was  dljhonourable  but  the  arts  of  peace  and  ;«- 
dujiry\  this  is  HERODOTUS'S  account  of  the  manner  of 
living  of  the  barbarians  of  'Thrace:  and  this,  with  very 
fmall  alterations,  might  ferve  to  chara&erife  all  other  bar- 
barians, either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

But  at  prefent,  we,  who  choofe  to  call  ourfelves  civi- 
lized nations,  generally  affexSt  a  more  ceremonious  parade, 
and  many  pretences. — Complaints  are  nrft  made  of  fome 
injury  received,  fome  right  violated,  fome  encroachment, 
Detention,  or  ufurpation,  and  none  will  acknowledge  them- 
the  aggrcJJ'ors ;  nay,  a  folemn  appeal  is  made  to 
I-  l  HEAVEN 
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HEAVEN  for  the  truth  of  each  qffertlon,  and  the  FINAL 
AVENGER  OF  THE  OPPRESSED,  and  SEARCHER  OF 
ALL  HEARTS,  is  called  upon  to  maintain  the  righteous 
caufe,  and  to  punijb  the  wrong-doer, — Thus  it  is  with 
loth  parties  ;  and  while  neither  of  them  will  own  the  true 
motives,  perhaps  it  is  apparent  to  all  the  world,  that,  on 
cnejide,  if  not  on  both,  A  THIBET  OF  GLORY,  A  LUST 

OF  DOMINION,  THE  CABALS  OF  STATESMEN,  OR  THE 
RAVENOUS  APPETITES  OF  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  POWER 
OR  PLUNDER,  FOR  WEALTH  WITHOUT  INDUSTRY, 
AND  CHEATNESS  WITHOUT  TRUE  MERIT,  were  the 
only  real  and  genuine  fprings  of  aftion. 

.Now  the  aims  of  princes  in  thefe  wars  are  partly  the 
fame  with,  .and  partly  different  from,  thofe  of  their  fub~ 
jefls ;  as  far  as  RENOWN  is  concerned,  their  views  are 
alike,  for  heroifm  is  the  wifh  and  envy  of  all  mankind  ; 
and  to  be  a  nation  of  heroes,  under  the  conduct  of  an, 
heroic  leader,  is  regarded  hoth  by  prince  and  people,  as 
the  fummit  of  all  earthly  happinefs. 

'  It  is  really  ajlonljhlng  to  think  with  what  applaufe  and 
eclat  the  feats  of  fnch  inhuman  monjlers  are  tranfmitted 
down,  in  all  the  pomp  of  profe  and  verfe,  to  dijlant  genera- 
tions: nay,  let  a  prince  but  feed  his  JubjecJs  with  the  empty 
d.ict  of military  fame ',  it  matters  not  what  he  docs  befides,  in, 
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regard  to  themfe/ves  as  well  as  others  ;  for  the  Ihes  and  li- 
berties, and  every  thing  that  can  render  fociety  a  bleffing,  art 
willingly  offered  up  as  a  facrif.ce  to  this  idol,  GLORY. — • 
Were  the  fa£t  to  be  examined  into,  you  would  find, 
perhaps  without  a  Jingle  exception,  that  the  grcatcft  con- 
querors abroad  have  proved  the  heavieft  tyrants  at  home. 
— However,  as  viflory,  like  charity,  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  fins,  thus  it  comes  to  pafs  that  reafonable  beings 
will  be  content  to  be  Jlaves  themfelves,  provided  they 
jnay  cnfiave  others ;  and  while  the  people  can  look  up  to 
the  glorious  hero  on  the  throne,  they  will  be  dazzled 
with  the  fpkndour  that  furrounds  him,  and  forget  the 
deeds  of  the  oppreflbr. 

Now,  from  this  view  of  things,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  imagine,  that  a  practice  fo  univerfally  prevailing  was 
founded  in  the  courfe  and  conftitution  of  nature. — One 
would  be  tempted  to  fuppofe,  that  mankind  were  created 
on  purpofe  to  be  engaged  in  deftrudtive  wars,  and  to 
worry  and  devour  one  another.  — And  yet,  v/hen  we  ex- 
amine into  this  affair,  neither  REASON  nor  ExptRiENCE 
will  give  the  leaft  countenance  to  this  fuppofition. 

The  REASON  of  the  thing  we  will  conuder  now,  and 
referve  THE  FACT  till  by  and  by. — Thus,  for  example, 
the  inhabitants  of  one  county,  or  one  city,  have  not  fo 
!  much 
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much  as  an  idea,  that  A  BEING  OVERFLOWING  WITH 
BENEVOLENCE  has  made  them  the  conftitutional  foes  of 
another  county  or  city  under  the  fame  government :  nor 
xlo  we  at  all  conceive,  that  this  or  that  particular  town, 
or  diftricl:,  can  grow  rich,  or  profper,  only  by  the  dif» 
tric~ls  or  towns  around  it  being  reduced  to  poverty,  or 
made  a  dreary  wafte. — On  the  contrary,  we  naturally 
conclude,  and juftly  too,  that  their  interelts  are  infepar- 
nble  from  our  own  :  and  were  their  numbers  to  be  di- 
minimed,  or  their  circumftances  altered  from  affluence 
to  want,  we  ourfelves,  in  the  rotation  of  things,  (hould 
loon  feel  the  bad  effects  of  fuch  a  change. 

If,  therefore,  this  is  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  human  go- 
vernments; and  if  they,  notwithftanding  all  their  faults 
and  failings,  can  regulate  matters  fo  much  for  the  better; 
how  then  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we  ihould  afcribe  fo 
much  imperfection,  fuch  want  of  benevolence,  fuch  par- 
tiality, nay,  fuch  premeditated  mifchief,  to  that  great  and 
equal  government  which  prefideth  over  all  ? — Is  it,  do 
you  think,  that  ALMIGHTY  GOD  cannot  make  two 
Jarge  diitriils,  France  and  England  for  example,  happy 
but  by  the  mifery  of  the  other  r — Or  is  it,  that  he  has  fo 
fgregioufly  blundered  in  the  firft  framing  the  conftitu- 
fjon  of  things  as  to  render  thofe  exploits,  called  War$t 
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neceffary  for  the  good  of  the  whole  under  bis  ndminiftra- 
tion,  which  you  would  juftly  conlidcr  to  be  a  difgrace  to 
yours,  and  feverely  punilh  as  an  outrage  ? — Surely  no ;  and 
we  cannot,  without  blafphemy,  afcribe  that  conduit  to 
THE  BEST  OF  BEINGS,  which  is  ahnofl  too  bad  to  be 
fuppofed  of  the  worjl :  furely  it  is  much  more  confonant 
to  the  dictates  of  unbiafifed  reafon  to  believe,  that  OUR 
COMMON  PARENT,  and  UNIVERSAL  LORD,  regards  all 
bis  children  and  fubj efts  with  an  eye  of  equal  tendernefs  and 
good-u-t/I ;  ana1  to  be  firmly  perfuaded,  that  in  his  plan  of 
government  the  political  interejl  of  nations  cannot  be  repug- 
nant to  thofe  moral  duties  of  humanity  and  love,  ivbich  he 
has  fo  univcrfally  prefcribcd. — So  much  as  to  THE  REA- 
SON of  the  thing  :  let  us  now  confider  the  FACT,  and  be 
determined  by  experience. 

Princes  cxpedt  to  get  by  fuccefsful  wars,  and  a  feries 
of  conquefts,  either  more  territory,  or  more  fubjefis,  or  a 
more  ample  revenue;  or  perhaps,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  they  expe<5t  to  obtain  all  three. 

i.  Now,  in  regard  to  TERRITORY,  if  mere  fuperficies 
were  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
a  country  of  a  million  of  fquare  miles  is  more  in  quantity 
than  one  of  half  that  extent. — But  if  countries  are  not 
to  be  valued  by  acres,  but  by  the  cultivation  and  the  pro- 
duct 
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mtiff  of  thofe  acres,  then  it  follows,  that  ten  acres  may  be 
better  than  a  thoufand,  or  perhaps  ten  thoufand*. 

2.  As  to  NUMBERS  OF  SUBJECTS,  furely  war  and  cori- 
queft  are  not  the  mod  likely  means  of  attaining  this  end ; 
and  a  fcheme,  which  confifts  in  the  deftruction  of  the 
human  fpecies,  is  a  very  flrange  dne  indeed  to  be  pro- 
pofed  for  their  increafe  and  multiplication ;  nay,  grant- 
ing that  numbers  of  fubjecls  might  be  acquired,  together 
with  the  acceflion  of  territory,  ilill  thefe  new  fubje6ls 
would  add  no  real  ftrength  to  the  ftate  ;  becaufe  new  ac- 
quifitions  would  require  more  numerous  defences,  and 
becaufe  a  people  fcattered  over  an  immenfe  tract  of 
country  are,  in  fact,  much  weaker  than  half  their  num- 

*  My  notion  of  national  improvement,  fecurity,  and  happinefs,  tends 
not  fo  much  to  the  extending  of  our  commerce,  or  increasing  the  number  of 
our  manufactures,  as  to  the  encouragement  of  an  hardy  and,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  innocent  race  of  peafants,  by  making  corn  to  grow  on  millions  of  acret 
of  land,  -where  none  has  ever  grown  before.  From  a  late  computation  of 
Sir  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  it  appears  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  27,351,000 
acres  of  wafte  land.  Let  us  but  once  have  as  many  Britons  in  the  king- 
dom, as  the  lands  of  Great  Britain  are  able  to  fuftain,  and  we  fhall  have 
little  to  regret  in  the  lofs  of  America ;  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  parti' 
lioning  policy  of  all  the  continental  defpots  in  Europe.  I  enter  not  into  the 
qxieftion  concerning  the  population  of  the  country :  for  whatever  may  be  the 
prefent  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  one  who  has 
thought  upon  the  fubje<ft,  but  muft  admit,  THAT  WERE  OUR  LANI>S 
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bers  acting  in  concert  together,  and  able  by  their  vici- 
nity to  fuccour  one  another. 

Moreover,  as  to  the  affair  of  THE  REVENUE,  and  the 
produce  of  taxes,  the  fame  arguments  conclude  equally 
ftrong  in  this  cafe  as  in  the  former :  and  the  indifputable 
fact  is,  that  an  ill-peopled  country,  though  large  and 
extenfive,  neither  produces  fo  great  a  revenue  as  a  fmall 
one  well  cultivated  and  populous :  nor  if  it  did,  would 
the  neat  produce  of  fuch  a  revenue  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  other,  becaufe  it  is,  in  a  manner,  fwallowed  up  in 
governments,  guards,  and  garrifons,  mfalaries  and  pen/ions, 
and  all  the  concurring  perqui/ites  and  expences  attendant 
on  dijlant  provinces. 

In  reference  to  the  views  of  the  people ;  as  far  as  fuch 
views  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  prince,  fo  they  have 
been  conlidered  already :  but  feeing  that  the  thirft  of  in- 
ordinate riches  in  private  fubje&s,  which  pufhes  them  oa 
to  wifh  fo  vehemently  for  war,  has  fomething  in  it  dif- 
tinc~t  from  the  avarice  of  princes ;  let  us  now  examine, 
whether  this  trade  of  war  is  a  likely  method  to  make  a 
people  rich,  and  let  us  contider  every  plea  that  can  b« 
offered. — "  Surely,  fay  thefc  men,  to  return  home  laden 
"  with  the  fpoils  of  wealthy  nations  is  a  compendious 
"  way  of  getting  wealth  ;  furely  we  cannot  be,  deceived 
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"  in  fo  plain  a  cafe  :  for  we  fee  that  what  has  been  ga- 
"  thering  together  and  accumulating  for  years,  and  per- 
"  haps  for  ages,  thus  becomes  our  own  at  once ;  and 
"  more  might  be  acquired  by  a  happy  victory  within  the 
"  compafs  of  a  day,  perhaps  of  an  hour,  than  we  could 
"  othenviie  promife  to  ourfelves  by  the  tedious  purfuits- 
"  of  induftry  through  the  whole  courfe  of  a  long  labo- 
*'  rious  life." 

Now,  in  order  to  treat  with  this  people  in  their  own 
way,  I  would  not  awake  them  out  of  their  prefent 
golden  dream  ;  I  would  therefore  fuppofe,  that  they 
might  fucceed  to  their  hearts  defire,  though  there  is  a 
chance  at  leaft  of  being  difappointed,  and  of  meeting 
with  captivity  inilead  of  conqueft  :  I  will  wave  likewife 
all  confiderations  drawn  from  the  intoxicating  nature  of 
riches,  when  fo  rapidly  got,  and  improperly  acquired :  I 
will  alfo  grant,  that  great  ftores  of  gold  and  filver,  of 
jewels,  diamonds,  and  precious  ftones,  may  be  brought 
home  ;  and  yet  the  treafures  of  the  univerfe  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  be  made  to  circulate  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  little  country  ;  and  if  this  were  not  enough,  I  would 
flill  grant  more,  did  I  really  know  what  could  be  wifhed 
for  or  expected  more. 

Thefotdier  of  fortune,  being  made  thus  rich,  fits  down 
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to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  conquefl,  and  to  gratify  his 
wimes  after  fo  much  fatigue  and  toil :  but,  alas !  he 
prefently  finds,  that  in  proportion  as  this  heroical  fpirit 
and  thirft  for  glory  have  diffufed  themfelves  among  his 
countrymen,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  Indujlry 
hath  funk  and  died  away ;  every  neccjjary  and  every  comfort 
and  elegance  of  life  are  grown  dearer  than  before,  becaufe 
there  are  fewer  hands  and  lefs  inclination  to  produce  them  ; 
at  the  fame  time  his  own  defires,  and  artificial  wants,  in- 
Jlead  of  being  leffened,  are  greatly  multiplied ;  for  of  what 
ufe  are  riches  to  him,  unlefs  enjoyed? — Thus,  therefore,  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  his  heaps  of  treafure  are  like  the 
fnow  in  fummer,  continually  melting  away ;  fo  that  the 
land  of  heroes  foon  becomes  the  country  of  beggars.  — H\$ 
riches,  it  is  true,  rufhed  in  upon  him  like  a  flood :  but, 
as  he  had  no  means  of  retaining  them,  every  article  he 
wanted  br  wiihed  for,  drained  away  his  ftores  like  the 
holes  in  a  fieve,  till  the  bottom  became  quite  dry :  in 
/liort,  in  this  fituation  the  fums,  which  are  daily  and 
hourly  iffuing  out,  are  not  to  be  replaced  but  by  a  new 
war,  and  a  new.  feries  of  victories  ;  and  thefe  new  wars 
and  new  vifiories  do  all  enhance  \h&  former  evils ;  fo  that 
the  relative  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  warlike 
country  becomes  fo  much  the  greater,  in  proportion  to 
M  2  their 


their  fuccefs,  in  the  very  means  miftakenly  propofed  for 
enriching  them. 

A  few,  indeed,  incited  by  the  Jlrong  InJllnEl  of  an  ava- 
ricious temper •,  may  gather  andfcrape  up  what  the  many  are 
fquandering  away  ;  and  fo  the  impoverishment  of  the  com- 
munity may  become  the  enrichment  of  the  individual. — But  it 
is  utterly  impojjible,  that  the  great  majority  of  any  country 
can  grow  wealthy  by  that  courfe  of  life,  which  renders  them 
both  very  extravagant,  and  very  idle. 

To  illuflrate  this  train  of  reafoning,  let  us  have  re- 
courfe  to  FACTS  :  but  let  the  fadts  be  fuch  as  my  op- 
ponents in  this  argument  would  wifh,  of  all  others,  to 
have  produced  on  this  occafion  :  and  as  the  example  of 
the  ROMANS  is  eternally  quoted,  from  the  pamphleteer 
in  the  garret,  to  the  patriot  in  the  fenate,  as  extremely 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  BRITONS  ;  let  their  example 
decide  the  difpute. — "  The  brave  Romans !  That  glo-* 
"  rious  !  that  god-like  people  !  The  conquerors  of  the 
"  world  !  who  made  the  mod  haughty  nations  to  fub- 
*'  mit !  who  put  the  wealthieft  under  tribute,  and 
"  brought  all  the  riches  of  the  univerfe  to  center  in  the 
(t  imperial  city  of  Rome  !" 

Now  this  people,  at  the  beginning  of  their  ftate,  had  a 
territory  not  fo  large  as  one  of  our  middling  counties, 
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and  neither  healthy  nor  fertile  in  its  nature ;  yet,  by 
means  of  frugality  and  induftry,  they  not  only  procured 
a  comfortable  fubfiftence,  but  alfo  were  enabled  to  carry 
on  their  petty  wars  without  burden  to  the  ftate,  or  pay 
to  the  troops ;  each  hufbandman  or  little  freeholder 
ferving  gratis,  and  providing  his  own  clothes  and  arms 
during  the  fhort  time  that  was  neceflary  for  him  to  be 
abfent  from  his  cottage  and  family  on  fuch  expedi- 
tions. 

But  when  their  neighbours  were  all  fubdued,  and  the 
feat  of  war  removed  to  more  dfftant  countries,  it  became 
impoffible  for  them  to  draw  their  fubfiftence  from  their 
own  farms  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ferve  gratis  any  longer  \ 
and  therefore  they  were  under  a  neceffity  to  accept  of  pay. 
— Moreover,  as  they  could  feldom  vifit  their  little  eftates, 
thefe  farms  were  unavoidably  neglected,  and  confe- 
quently  were  foon  difpofed  of  to  engroffing  purchafers : 
and  thus  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  lands  about  Rome  were 
monopolized  into  a  few  hands  by  dint  of  their  very  conquejls 
and  fuccefft-s :  and  thus  alfo  the  fpirit  of  induflry  began  to 
decline,  in  proportion  as  the  military  genius  gained  the 
afcendant. — A  proof  of  this  we  have  in  LIVY,  even  fo 
far  back  as  the  time  of  their  laft  king  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  :  for  pne  of  the  complaints  brought  againft  that 
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prince  was  couched  in  the  following  terms,  that  having 
employed  his  foldiers  in  making  drains  and  common 
fewers,  ' '  they  thought  it  an  high  dif grace  to  warriors  to  be 
"  treated  as  mechanics,  and  that  the  conquerors  of  the  neigh- 
"  louring  nations  Jhould  -be  degraded  into  Jlone-cutters  and 
*'  mafons,"  though  thefe  works  are  not  the  monuments  of 
immeaning  folly,  or  the  works  of  ojlentation,  but  evident- 
ly calculated  for  the  health  of  the  citizens,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public. — Had  he  led  forth  thefe  indignant 
heroes  to  the  extirpation  of  fome  neighbouring  Jlatet 
they  would  not  have  conjidered  that  as  a  difhonour  to  their 
character. 

But  to  proceed  :  the  genius  of  ROME  being  formed 
for  war,  the  Romans  pufhed  their  conquefts  .over  na- 
tions ftill  more  remote :  but  alas  !  the  ^uirites,  the  body 
of  the  people,  were  fo  far  from  reaping  any  advantage 
from  thefe  new  triumphs,  that  they  generally  found 
themfelves  to  be  poorer  at  the  end  of  their  moft  glorious 
wars  than  before  they  began  them. — At  the  clofe  of  each 
fuccefsful  war  it  was  cuftomary  to  divide  a  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  vanquifhed  among  the  veteran  foldiers,  and 
to  grant  them  a  difmiffion  in  order  to  cultivate  their  new 
acquifitions. — But  fuch  eftates  being  far  dift ant  from  the 
city,  became  in  fact  fo  much  the  lefs  valuable ;  and  the 
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new  proprietor  had  lefs  inclination  than  ever  to  forfake 
the  capital,  and  to  banifh  himfelf  to  thefe  diftant  pro- 
vinces.—  (For  here  let  it  be  noted,  that  Rome  was  be- 
come, by  this  time,  the  theatre  of  pleafure,  as  well  as 
the  feat  of  empire,  where  all  who  wifhed  to  aft  a  part  on 
the  ftage  of  ambition,  popularity,  or  politics ;  all  who 
wanted  to  be  engaged  in  fcenes  of  debauchery,  or  in- 
trigues of  Mate ;  all,  in  fhort,  who  had  any  thing  to 
fpend,  or  any  thing  to  expect,  made  Rome  their  rendez- 
vous, and  reforted  thither  as  to  a  common  mart). — This 
being  the  cafe,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  thefe  late 
acquifitions  were  deferted  and  fold  for  a  very  trifle ;  nor 
is  it  any  wonder,  that  the  mafs  of  the  Roman  people 
ihould  be  fo  immerfed  in  debt,  as  we  find  by  their  own 
hiftorians  they  continually  were,  when  we  reflect,  that 
their  military  life  indifpofed  them  for  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  and  that  their  notions  of  conqueft  and 
of  glory  rendered  them  extravagant,  prodigal,  and 
vain. 

However,  in  this  manner  they  went  on,  continuing  to  ex- 
tend their  viflories  and  their  triumphs  ;  and  after  the  tri- 
umph, fuljijling  for  a  while  by  the  fale  of  the  lands  above 
mentioned,  or  by  their  Jhares  in  the  divijlon  of  the  booty : 
but  when  thefe  were  fpent,  as  they  quickly  were,  then  they 
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funk  into  a  more  wretched  JJate  of  poverty  than  before,  ea~ 
gerly  ijoi/hmg  for  a  new  war  as  the  only  means  of.  repair- 
ing their  defperate  fortunes,  and  clamouring  again/I  every 
perfon  that  would  dare  to  appear  as  an  advocate  for  peace : 
and  thus  they  increafed  their  fujferings  in/lead  of  removing, 
them. 

At  laft  they  fubdued  the  world,  as  far  as  it  was  known 
at  thattime^  or  thought  worth  fubduing,  and  then  both 
the  tribute  and  the  plunder  of  the  univerfe  were  im- 
ported into  Rome;  then,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  muft  have  been  exceedingly  weal- 
thy, had  wealth  confifted  in  heaps  of  gold  and  filver  ; 
and  then  likewife,  if  ever,  the  bleffings  of  victory  muft 
have  been  felt,  had  it  been  capable  of  producing  any.— 
But  alas  !  whatever  riches  a  few  grandees,  the  leaders  of 
armies,  the  governors  of  provinces,  the  minions  of  the  popu- 
lace, or  the  harpies  of  opprcjjion,  might  have  amajjed  to- 
gether, the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  poor  and  mifer- 
able  beyond  exprejjion :  and  while  the  vain  wretches,  were 
Jirutting  with  pride,  and  elated  with  infolence,  as  the  maf~ 
ters  of  the  world,  they  had  no  other  means  of  Jubjijling, 
when  peace  was  made  and  their  prize-money  fpent,  than  to 
receive  a  kind  of  alms  in  corn  from  the  public  granaries,  or 
to.  cany  about  their  brcad-bajkcts,  and  beg  from  door  to 
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door.—  Moreover,  fuch  among  them  as  had  chanced  to 
have  a  piece  of  land  left  unmortgaged,  or  fomething  va- 
luable to  pledge,  found,  to  their  forrow,  that  the  in- 
tereft  of  money  (being  hardly  ever  lefs  than  twelve  per 
cent,  and  frequently  more)  would  foon  eat  up  theii  little 
fubftance,  and  reduce  them  to  an  equality  with  the  reft 
of  their  illuftrious  brother  beggars. — Nay,  Jo  extremely 
low  was  the  credit  of  tbefe  majiers  of  the  world,  that  they 
were  ttujled  with  the  payment  of  their  intereft  no  longer  than 
from  month  to  month  ; — than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more 
glaring  proof,  both  of  the  abjeft  poverty,  qnd  of  the  cheat- 
ing difpojitions  of  tbefe  heroic  citizens  of  imperial  Rome. — 
Now  this  being  the  UNDOUBTED  FACT,  every  humane 
and  benevolent  man,  far  from  confidering  thefe  people 
as  objects  worthy  of  imitation,  will  look  upon  them  with 
a  juft  abhorrence  and  indignation ;  and  every  wife  ftate, 
confulting  the  good  of  the  whole,  will  take  warning  by 
their  fatal  example,  and  ftifle,  as  much  as  pofTible,  the 
very  beginning  of  fuch  a  Roman  fpirit  in  its  fubje£ls. 

The  cafe  of  the  ancient  Romans  having  thus  been  con- 
fidered  at  large,  lefs  may  be  requifite  as  to  what  is  to 

follow. — AND  THEREFORE   SUFFICE    IT   TO   OBSERVE, 

THAT     THE     WARS     OF     EUROPE     FOR     THESE     TWO 

HUNDRED    YEARS   LAST   PAST,    BY   THE    CONFESSION 
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OF  ALL  PARTIES,  HAVE  REALLY  ENDED  IN  THE  AD- 
VANTAGE OF  NONE,  BUT  TO  THE  MANIFEST  DETRI- 
MENT OF  ALL. — SUFFICE  IT  FARTHER  TO  REMARK, 

THAT  HAD  EACH  OF  THE  CONTENDING  POWERS  EM- 
PLOYED THEIR  SUBJI  CTS  IN  CULTIVATING  AND  IM- 
PROVING SUCH  LANDS  AS  WERE  CLEAR  OF  ALL  DIS- 
PUTED TITLES,  INSTEAD  OF  AIMING  AT  MORE  EX- 
TENDED POSSESSIONS,  THEY  HAD  CONSULTED  BOTH 
THEIR  OWN  AND  THEIR  PEOPLE'S  GREATNESS  MUCH 
MORE  EFFICACIOUSLY,  THAN  BY  ALL  THE  VICTORIES 
OF  A  C.ESAR  OR  AN  ALEXANDER. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  evident  to  a  demon- 
ftration,  that  nothing  can  refult  from  fuch  fyftems  as 
thefe,  however  fpecious  and  plaufible  in  appearance,  but 
difappointment,  want,  and  beggary. — For  the  great  laves  of 
PROVIDENCE,  and  the  c our fe  of  nature,  are  not  to  be  re- 
verfcd  or  counterafled  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  wayiuard  man, 
nor  will  the  rules  of  found  politics  ever  bear  a  Reparation 
from  thofe  of  true  and  genuine  morality. — Not  to  mention, 
that  the  viflors  thcmfehes  will  experience  it  to  their  cods, 
fooner  or  later,  that  in  vanqui/hing  -others  they  are  only 
preparing  a  more  magnificent  tomb  for  the  interment  of 
their  liberty. 

In  very  deed  the  good  providence  of  GOD  hath,  as  it 

were, 
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were,  taken  peculiar  pains  to  preclude  mankind  from 
having  any  plaujible  pretence  for  purfuing  either  this  or 
any  other  fchcme  of  depopulation. — And  the  traces  of  fuch 
preventing  endeavours,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  are  perfectly 
legible  both  in  the  natural,  and  in  the  moral  worlds. 

In  the  natural  world,  our  bountiful  C^^E.  AT  OR  bath  formed 
different  SOILS,  and  appointed  different  CLIMATES,  where- 
•  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries  may  fupply  each  other 
with  their  refpeflive  fruits  and  produtfs,  fo  that  by  exciting 
a  reciprocal  indujlry,  they  may  carry  on  an  intercourfe  mutu- 
ally beneficial,  and  univerfally  benevolent. 

Nay  more,  even  where  there  is  no  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  foil  or  of  climates,  we  find  a  great  difference  of 
TALENTS;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  a 
wonderful  variety  of  ftrata  in  the  human  mind. — Thus, 
for  example,  the  alteration  of  latitude  between  Norwich 
and  Manchester,  and  the  variation  of  loil,  are  not  worth 
naming ;  moreover,  the  materials  made  ufe  of  in  both 
places,  wool,  flax,  and  filk,  are  juft  the  fame ;  yet  fo 
different  are  the  productions  of  their  refpecYive  looms, 
that  countries  which  are  thoufands  of  miles  apart  could 
hardly  exhibit  a  greater  contrail. — Now  had  Norwich 
and  Manchejler  been  the  capitals  of  two  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  inftead  of  love  and  union t  we  fhould  have 
N  2  heard 
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heard  of  nothing  but  jealoufies  and  wars ;  each  would 
have  prognosticated,  that  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  one 
portended  the  downfal  of  the  other ;  each  would  have 
had  their  refpe&ive  complaints,  uttered  in  the  moft  dole- 
ful accents,  concerning  their  own  lofs  of  trade,  and  of 
the  formidable  progrefs  of  their  rivals ;  and,  if  the  re- 
fpe&ive  governments  were  in  any  degree  popular,  each 
would  have  had  a  fet  of  patriots  and  orators  clofmg  their 
inflammatory  harangues  with  a  DELENDA  EST  CAR- 
THAGO.— "  We  muft  deftroy  our  rivals,  our  competi- 
"  tors  and  commercial  enemies,  or  be  deftroyed  by 
"  them ;  for  our  interefts  are  oppofite,  and  can  never 
**  coincide." — And  yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  cant- 
ing phrafe s,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  meridian  fun,  that  in  cafe 
thefe  cities  had  belonged  to  different  kingdoms  (France 
and  England  for  example)  there  would  then  have  been 
no  more  need  for  either  of  them  to  have  gone  to  war 
than  there  is  at  prefent. 

Infhort,  if  mankind  would  but  open  their  eyes,  they  might 
plainly  fee,  that  there  is  no  one  argument  for  inducing  dif- 
ferent nations  to  fight  for  the  fake  of  trade,  but  which  would 

equally  oblige  every  country,  town,  village,  nay,  and  every 
Jhop  among  ourfelvcs,   to  be  engaged  in  civil  and  intefline 

wars  for  the  fame  end:  nor,  on  the  contrary,  is  there  any 

motive 
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motive  of  mterejl  or  advantage  that  can  be  urged  for  re- 
fraining the  part*  of  the  fame  government  from  thcfe  un- 
natural andfoolt/h  contefts,  but  which  would  conclude  equal- 
ly Jlrong  againjl  fcparate  and  independent  nations  making 
war  with  each  other  on  the  like  pretext. 

Moreover,  the  inftincl:  of  curiofity,  and  the  thirft  of 
novelty,  which  are  fo  univerfally  implanted  in  human 
nature,  whereby  various  nations  and  different  people  fo 
ardently  wifli  to  be  cuftomers  to  each  other,  is  another 
proof  that  the  curious  manufactures  of  one  nation  will 
never  want  a  vent  among  the  richer  inhabitants  of  an- 
other, provided  they  are  reafonably  cheap  and  good;  fo 
that  the  richer  one  nation  is,  the  more  it  has  to  fpare, 
and  the  more  it  will  certainly  lay  out  on  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  its  ingenious  neighbour. — Do  you  ob- 
ject to  this  ?  Do  you  envy  the  wealth,  or  repine  at  the  pro- 
Jpenty,  of  the  nations  areund  you? — If  you  do>  confider 
what  is  the  confequencc,  viz.  that  you  wijh  to  keep  ajhop, 
but  hope  to  have  only  BEGGARS  for  your  cuftomers. 

As  to  the  moral  and  political  world,  PROVIDENCE 
has  fo  ordained,  that  every  nation  may  increafe  in  fruga- 
lity and  indujlry,  and  confequently  in  riches ,  if  they 
pleafe ;  becaufe  it  has  given  a  power  to  every  nation  to 
make  good  laws,  and  wife  regulations,  for  their  internal 

government : 
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government :  and  none  can  juftly  blame  them  on  this 
account. — Should,  for  example,  the  POLES,  or  the  TAR- 
TARS, grow  weary  of  their  prefent  wretched  fyftems, 
and  refolve  upon  a  better  conftitution  ;  mould  they  pre- 
fer employment  to  floth,  liberty  to  flavery,  and  trade  and 
manufactures  to  theft  and  robbery  ;  fhould  they  give  all 
poflible  freedom  and  encouragement  to  induftrious  arti- 
ficers, and  lay  heavy  difcouragements  on  idlenefs  and  vice, 
by  means  of  judicious  taxes ;  and  laftly,  fliould  they  root 
out  all  notions  of  beggarly  pride,  and  of  the  glory  of 
making  marauding  incurfions ; — what  a  mighty,  what  a 
happy  change  would  foon  appear  in  the  face  of  thofe 
countries  ! — An/1  what  could  then  be  faid  to  be  want- 
ing in  order  to  render  fuch  nations  truly  rich  and 
great  ? 

Perhaps fome  neighbouring  ftate  (entertaining  afoolifli 
jealoufy)  would  take  the  alarm,  that  their  trade  was  in 
danger. — But  if  they  attempted  to  invade  fuch  a  king- 
dom, they  would  find,  to  their  coft,  that  an  indufti  ious 
ftate,  abounding  with  people  and  with  riches,  having  its 
magazines  well  ftored,  its  frontier  towns  well  fortified, 
the  garrifons  duly  paid,  and  the  whole  country  full  of 
villages  and  enclofures ;  I  fay,  they  would  feel  to  their 
coft,  that  fuch  a  ftate  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  others,  and 
8  the 


the  moft  difficult  to  be  fubclued :  not  to  mention  that 
other  potentates  would  naturally  rife  up  for  its  defence 
and  prefervation  ;  becaufe,  indeed,  it  would  be  for  their 
intereft  that  fuch  a  ftate  as  this  fhould  not  be  fwajlowed 
up  by  another,  and  becaufe  they  themfelves  might  have 
many  things  to  hope  from  it,  and  nothing  to  fear. 

But  is  this  /pel/,  this  witchcraft  of  the  jealoufy  of  trade 
•never  to  be  diffolved?  And  are  there  no  hopes  that  mankind 
•will  recover  their  fenfes  as  to  thefe  things  ? — For  of  all  al- 
furdities,  that  of  going  ti  ivarfor  the  Jake  of  getting  trade  is 
the  mojl  abfurd ;  and  nothing  in  nature  can  be  Jo  extrava- 
gantly fooli/h. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  digeft  this ;  you  do  not  believe 
it. — Be  it  fo. — Grant,  therefore,  that  you  fubdue 
your  rival  by  force  of  arms :  will  that  circumftance  ren- 
der your  goods  cheaper  at  market  than  they  were  before  ? 
— And  if  it  will  not,  nay  if  it  tends  to  render  them  much 
dearer,  what  have  you  got  by  fuch  a  victory  ? — I  afk 
fuither,  what  will  be  the  conduct:  of  foreign  nations, 
when  your- goods  are  brought  to  their  markets? — They 
will  not  inquire,  whether  you  were  victorious  or  not ; 
but  only,  whether  you  will  fell  cheaper,  or  at  leaft  as 
cheap  as  others  ? — Try  and  fee,  whether  any  perfons,  or 
any  nations,  ever  yet  proceeded  upon  any  other  plan  ; 

and 
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and  if  they  never  did,  and  never  can  be  fuppofed  to  do  lb, 
then  it  is  evident  to  a  demonftration,  that  trade  will  al- 
ways follow  cheapnefs,  and  not  conqueft. — Nay,  confider 
how  it  is  with  yourfelves  at  home  :  do  heroes  and  bruifers 
get  more  cuftomers  to  their  fhops,  becaufe  they  are  heroes 
and  bruifers ;  or  would  not  you  yourfelf  rather  deal  with 
•&  feeble  perfon,  who  will  ufe  you  ivell,  than  with  a  brother 
hero,  Ihould  he  demand  a  higher  price  ? 

Now  all  thefe  fafJs  are  fo  very  notorious,  that  none 
can  difpute  the  truth  of  them. — And  throughout  the 
hiftories  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages,  there  is  not  a 
fingle  example  to  the  contrary. 

JUDGi.,  THEREFORE,  FROM  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  SAID, 
WHETHER  ANY  ONE  ADVANTAGE  CAN  BE  OBTAINED 
TO  SOCIETY,  EVEN  BY  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WARS, 
THAT  MAY  NOT  BE  INCOMPARABLY  GREATER,  AND 
MORE  EASILY  PROCURED,  BY  THE  ARTS  OF  PEACE. 


As  to  thofe  who  are  always  clamouring  for  war,  and 
founding  the  alarm  to  lattle,  let  us  confider  who  they  arey 
and  what  are  their  motives ;  and  then  it  will  be  no  dif- 
cult  matter  to  determine  concerning  the  deference  that 

ought 
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ought  to  be  paid  to  their  opinions,  and  the  merit  of  their 
patriotic  zeal. 

i.  The  firft  on  the  lift  here  in  Britain  (for  different 
countries  have  different  forts  of  firebrands),  I  fay  the 
firft  here  in  Britain  is  the  mock  patriot  and  furious  anti- 
courtier — He  always  begins  with  fchemes  of  ceconomy, 
and  a  zealous  promoter  of  national  frugality. — He  loudly 
declaims  againft  even  a  fmall,  annual,  parliamentary 
army,  both  on  account  of  its  expence,  and  its  danger ; 
and  pretends  to  be  ftruck  with  a  panic  at  every  red  coat 
that  he  fees. — By  perfevering  in  thefe  laudable  endea- 
vours, and  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  diftruft 
among  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  he  prevents  fuch  a 
number  of  forces,  by  fea  and  land,  from  being  kept  up, 
as  are  prudently  neceffary  for  the  common  fafety  of  the 
kingdom  :  this  is  one  ftep  gained. — In  the  next  place, 
after  having  thrown  out  fuch  a  tempting  bait  for  fo- 
reigners to  catch  at,  on  any  trifling  account  he  is  all  on 
fire  ;  his  breaft  beats  high  with  the  love  of  his  country, 
and  his  foul  breathes  vengeance  againft  the  foes  of  Britain: 
every  popular  topic,  and  every  inflammatory  harangue 
is  immediately  put  into  rehcarfal ;  and,  O  liberty  !  O  my 
country!  is  the  continual  theme. — The  fire  then 
fpreads ;  the  fouls  of  the  noble  Britons  are  enkindled  at 
O  it, 
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it,  and  vengeance  and  ciware  im mediately  refolved  upon. 
—Then  the  miniflry  are  all  in  a  hurry  and  a  flutter ; 
new  levies  are  half  formed  and  half  difciplined ;  fqua- 
drons  at  lea  half  manned,  and  the  officers  mere  novices  in 
their  bufmefs. — In  fhort,  ignorance,  unfkilfulnefs,  and 
confufion,  are  unavoidable  for  a  time ;  the  necefiary 
confequence  of  which  is  fome  defeat  received,  fome  ftain 
or  difhonour  caft  upon  the  arms  of  Britain. — Then  the 
long  iv'ijhedfor  opportunity  comes  at  lajl ;  the  patriot  roars, 
the  populace  clamour  and  addrefs,  the  miniftry  tremble,  and 
the  adminijlration  Jinks. — The  minifterial  throne  now 
being  vacant,  he  triumphantly  afcends  it,  adopts  thofe 
meafures  he  had  formerly  condemned,  reaps  the  benefit  of 
the  preparations  and  plans  of  his  predeceffor,  and,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  very  probably  gains  fome  ad- 
vantages.— This  reilores  the  credit  of  the  arms  of  Britain. 
— "  Now  the  lion  is  roufed,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
"  crufhing  our  enemies,  that  they  may  never  be  able  to 
"  rife  again."— This  is  pretext  enough  ;  and  thus  the  na- 
tion is  plunged  into  an  expence  ten  times  as  great,  and 
made  to  raife  forces  twenty  times  as  numerous,  as  were 
complained  of  before.  "  However,  being  now  victorious, 
"  let  us  follow  the  blow,  and  manfully  go  on,  and  let 
"  neither  expence  of  blood  nor  of  treafure  be  at  all  re- 
8  ««  garded; 
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"  garded ;  for  another  campaign  will  undoubtedly  bring 
"  the  enemy  to  fubtnit  to  our  own  terms,  and  it  is  im- 
"  pofiible  that  they  (hould  ftand  out  any  longer." — 

Well,  another  campaign  is  fought and  another 

and  another and  another,  and  yet  the  enemy  holds 

out ;  nor  is  the  cart  blanche  making  any  progrefs  in  its 
journey  into  Britain. — A  peace  at  laft  is  made;  the  terms 
of  it  are  unpopular. — Schemes  of  cxcejjl've  (economy  are 
called  for  by  a  new  fet  of  patriots ;  and  the  fame  arts  are 
played  off  to  dethrone  the  reigning  minifter,  which  he 
had  pra&ifed  to  dethrone  his  predeceflbr. — And  thus  the 
patriotic  farce  goes  round  and  round ;  and  it  were  well 
did  not  eloquence  too  often  gull  the  independent  or  ruling 
members  of  our  fenate,  and  thus  produce  a  real  and  bloody 
tragedy  to  our  country  and  mankind. 

2.  The  next  in  this  lift  is  the  hungry  pamphleteer,  who 
writes  for  bread. — The  miniftry  will  not  retain  him  on 
their  fide,  therefore  he  muft  write  againft  them,  and  do 
as  much  mifchief  as  he  can  in  order  to  be  bought  off. — 
At  the  worft,  a  pillory  or  a  profecution  is  a  never-failing 
remedy  againft  a  political  author's  ftarving ;  nay,  per- 
haps it  may  get  him  a  penfion  or  a  place  at  laft  :  in  the 
interim,  the  province  of  this  creature  is  to  be  a  kind  of 
jackall  to  the  patriot  lion  ;  for  he  beats  the  foreft,  and 
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firft  frarts  the  game  ;  lie  explores  the  reigning  humour 
and  whim  of  the  populace,  and  by  frequent  trials  difco- 
vers  the  part  where  the  miniftry  are  moft  vulnerable. — 
But,  above  all,  he  never  fails  to  put  the  mob  in  the  mind, 
of  what  indeed  they  believed  before,  that  politics  is  afub- 
jefl  which  every  one  under/lands.... EXCEPT  —  the  minijlry, 
and  that  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  bring  the  king  of  France 
to  fue  for  peace  on  his  knees  at  the  bar  of  a  Britifh  houfe 

of  commons,  were — fuch— — and  fuch at  the  helm, 

as  honeft  and  uncorrupt  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  is  de- 
lightful ;  and  this,  with  the  old  ftories  of  Agincourt  and 
Creffy,  regales,  nay  intoxicates  the  mob,  and  infpires 
them  with  an  enthufiafm  bordering  upon  madnefs.— 
The  fame  ideas  return  ;  the  former  battles  are  fought 
over  again  ;  and  we  have  already  taken  pofTeffion  of  the 
gates  of  Paris  in  the  warmth  of  a  frantic  imagination  ; 
though  it  is  certain  that  even  were  this  circumftance  ever 
to  happen,  we  ourfelves  fhould  be  the  greateft  lofers  ; 
for  the  conqueft  of  France  by  England,  in  the  event  of 
things,  would  come  to  the  fame  point  as  the  conqueft  of 
England  by  France  ;  becaufe  the  feat  of  empire  would 
be  transferred  to  the  greater  kingdom,  and  the  lefler 
would  be  made  a  province  to  it. 

3.  Near  akin  to  this  man,  is  that  other  monfter  of 
modern  times,  who  is  perpetually  declaiming  againfl  a 

peace, 
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peace,  viz.  the  broker,  and  the  gambler  of  Change-alley. 
Letters  from  the  Hague,  wrote  in  a  garret  at  home  for 
half  a  guinea  ;...  the  firft  news  of  a  battle  fought  (it 
matters  not  how  improbable)  with  a  lift  of  the  flain  and 

prifoners,  their  cannon,   colours,  6cc great  firings 

heard  at  fea  between  fquadrons  not  yet  out  of  port;.... 
a  town  taken  before  the  enemy  was  near  it;....  an  in- 
tercepted letter  that  never  was  wrote;....  a  forged  ga- 
zette;.... or,  in  fliort,  anything  elfe  that  will  elate  or 
deprefs  the  minds  of  the  undifcerning  multitude,  ferves 
the  purpofe  of  the  bear  or  the  bull,  to  fink  or  raifc  the 
price  of  ftocks,  according  as  he  wifhes  either  to  buy  or 
fell,  and  by  thefe  vile  means  the  wretch,  who  perhaps  the 
other  day  came  up  to  London  in  the  waggon  to  be  an 
under  clerk  or  meflage  boy  in  a  warehoufe,  acquires  fuch 
a  fortune  as  fets  him  on  a  par  with  the  greateft  nobles  of 
the  land. 

4.  The  nevus  writers  are  a  fourth  fpecies  of  political 
firebrand :  a  fpecies  which  abound  in  this  country  more 
than  in  any  other ;  for  as  men  are  in  this  kingdom  al- 
lowed greater  liberty  to  fay,  or  write,  what  they  pleafe ; 
fo  likewife  is  the  abufe  of  that  bleffing  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch. — In  facl  thefe  people  may  be  truly  faid  to  trade  in 
blood:  for  a  war  is  their  harveft ;  and  a  bloody  battle 

produces 
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produces  a  crop  of  an  hundred  fold :  how  then  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  they  can  ever  become  the  friends  of  peace  ? 
—•And  how  can  you  expect  that  any  minifters  can  be 
their  favourites,  but  the  minifters  of  death  ? — Yet  theie 
are  the  men  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  govern  the  minds 
of  the  good  people  of  England,  and  to  turn  their  affec- 
tions whitherfoever  they  pleafe ;  who  can  render  any 
icheme  unpopular  which  they  diflike,  and  whofe  appro- 
bation or  frown  are  regarded  by  thoufands,  and  almoft 
by  millions,  as  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth 
or  falfehood ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  an  indifputable  fact,  that 
this  country  is  as  much  news-mad  and  news-ridden  now, 
as  ever  it  was  popery-mad  or  prieft-ridden  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers. 

5.  The  jobbers  and  contra  fJors  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  de- 
grees for  our  fleets  and  armies :— -the  clerks  and  pay-maf- 
ters  in  the  feveral  departments  belonging  to  war  :....  and 
every  other  agent,  who  has  the  fingering  of  the  public 
money,  may  be  faid  to  conftitute  a  diftincl  brood  of  vul- 
tures, who  prey  upon  their  o^unfpedes,  and  fatten  upon 
human  gore. — It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  various 
arts  and  flratagerm  by  which  this  tribe  of  devourers  have 
amafTed  to  themfelves  aftonifliing  riches  from  very  {lender 
beginnings,  through  the  continuance  and  extent  of  the 

war; 
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u-ar;  confequently,  as  long  as  any  profpedl  could  remain 
of  fqueczing  fomewhat  more  out  of  the  pockets  of  an 
exhaujled,  but  Infatuated  people  \  fo  long  the  war-hoop 
would  be  the  cry  of  thefe  inhuman  favages ;  and  fo  long 
would  they  ftart  and  invent  objections  to  every  propo- 

fition  that  could  be  made  for  the  reftoring  peace be- 

caufe  government  bills  would  yet  bear  fome  price 
in  the  alley,  and  omnium  and  fcrip  would  dill  fell  at 
market. 

6.  Afany  of  the  dealers  in  exports  and  imports,  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  traders  in  the  colonies,  are  too  often  found  to 
be  affiflants  in  promoting  the  cry  for  every  new  war: 
and  when  war  is  undertaken,  in  preventing  any  over- 
tures towards  a  peace. — You  do  not  fathom  the  depth  of 
this  policy;  you  are  not  capable  to  comprehend  it. — 
Alas  !  it  is  but  too  eafily  explained ;  and,  when  explained, 
but  too  well  proved  from  experience. — The  general  in- 
tereft  of  trade,  and  the  interejl  of  particular  traders,  are 
very  dljlinft  things ;  nay,  are  very  often  quite  oppofoc  to 
each  other. — The  intcreft  of  general  trade  arifes  from 
genual  tnd:tftry  ;  and  therefore  can  only  be  promoted  by 
the  arts  of  peace  :  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  during  a 
peace  the  prices  of  goods  feldom  fluctuate',  and  there  are 
few  or  no  opportunities  of  getting  fuddenly  rich. — A 
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war,  on  the  contrary,  unfettles  all  things,  and  opens  a 
wide  field  for  /peculations  ;  therefore  a  lucky  hit,  or  the 
engrofling  a  commodity,  when  there  is  but  little  at  mar- 
ket  A  rich  capture or  a  fmuggling,  I  fhould  rather 

fay,  a  traiterous,  intercourfe  with  the  enemy,  fometimes 
by  bribes  to  governors  and  officers,  and  fometimes 
through  other  channels:  —  or,  perhaps,  the  hopes  of 
coming  in  for  a  Jhare  in  a  lucrative  job,  or  a  public  con- 
trafi ;  thefe,  and  many  fuch  like  notable  expedients,  are 
cherifhed  by  the  warmth  of  war,  like  plants  in  a  hot- 
bed ;  but  they  arc  chilled  by  the  cold  languid  circulation 
of  peaceful  i  nd  u  flry . 

This  being  the  cafe,  the  warlike  zeal  of  thefe  men, 
and  their  declamations  againft  all  reconciliatory  meafures, 
are  but  too  eafily  accounted  for  ;  and  while  the  dulcis 
amor  lucri  is  the  governing  principle  of  trade,  what  other 
conduct  are  you  to  expedl  ? 

But  what  if  the  men  of  landed  property  t  and  the  nu- 
merous band  of  Englifh  artificers  and  manufafJurcrs,  who 
conftitute,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  body  of  the  king- 
dom, and  whofe  real  intereft  muft  be  on  the  fide  of 
peace ;  what  if  they  ihould  not  be  as  military  in  their 
difpofition  as  thefe  gentlemen  would  wiih  they  were? — 
Why  then  all  arts  muft  be  ufed,  and  indefatigable  pains 
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be  taken  to  perfuade  them,  that  this  particular  war  is 
calculated  for  their  benefit ;  and  that  the  conquefl  of 
fuch  or  fuch  a  place  would  infallibly  redound  both  to 
the  advantage  of  the  landed  interefts,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  extenfion  of  manufactures. — *'  Should  (for  ex- 
"  ample)  theEnglifh  once  become  matters  of  CANADA, 
*'  the  importation  of  {kins  and  beavers,  and  the  manu- 
«'  failure  of  fine  hats,  would  extend  prodigioufly ;  every 
"  man  might  afford  to  wear  a  beaver  hat  if  he  pleafed, 
"  and  every  woman  be  decorated  in  the  richeft  furs ;  in 
"  return  for  which  our  coarfe  woollens  would  find  fuch 
"  a  vent  throughout  our  immenfe  northern  regions,  as 
**  would  make  ample  fatisfacYion  for  all  our  expences." 
Well,  Canada  is  taken,  and  is  now  all  our  own ;  but 
what  is  the  confequence,  after  a  trial  of  fome  years  pof- 
fefiion,  let  thofe  declare  who  can,  and  as  they  were  be- 
fore fo  lavifti  in  their  promifcs,  let  them  at  laft  prove 
their  affertions,  by  appealing  to  fact  and  experience. — 
Alas !  they  cannot  do  it :  nay,  fo  far  from  it,  that  beaver, 
and  furs,  and  hats,  are  dearer  than  ever:  and  all  the 
woollens,  which  have  been  con  fumed  in  thofe  countries 
by  the  native  inhabitants,  do  hardly  amount  to  a  greater 
quantity  than  thofe  very  foldiers  and  failors  would  have 
VOL.  II.  P  worn 
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worn  and  confumed,  who  were  loft  in  the  taking,  de- 
fending, and  garrifoning  of  thofe  countries. 

"  However,  if  Canada  did  not  anfwer  our  fanguine 
"  expectations,  fure  we  were,  that  the  fugar  countries 
"  would  make  amends  for  all :  and,  therefore,  if  the  im- 
"  portant  iflands  of  GAUDALOUPE  and  MARTINICO 
"  were  to  be  fubdued,  then  fugars,  and  coffee,  and  cho- 
"  colate,  and  indigo,  and  cotton,  &c.  &c.  would  become 
"  as  cheap  as  we  could  wilh ;  and  both  the  country  gen- 
*'  tleman  and  the  manufacturer  would  find  their  account 
"  in  fuch  conquelts  as  thefe."  Well,  Gaudaloupe  and 
Martinico  are  both  taken,  and  many  other  iflands  befides 
are  added  to  our  empire,  whofe  produce  is  the  very  fame 
with  theirs. — -Tel,  what  elegance  of  life,  or  what  Ingre- 
dient for  mawifafture,  is  thereby  become  the  cheaper  f  and 
•which  of  all  thefe  things  can  be  pur  chafed  at  a  lower  rate  at 
prcfent  than  before  the  war? — Not  one  can  be  named. — 
On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  landed  property  can  tell 
but  too  circumftantially,  that  taxes  are  rifen  higher  than 
ever— that  the  intereft  of  money  is  greater— that  every 
additional  load  of  national  debt  is  a  new  mortgage  on  his 
exhaufted  and  impoverished  eftate — and  that,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  he  runs  the  rifk  of 
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being  bought  out  of  his  family  borough,  by  fome  uptlart 
gambler,  jobber,  or  contractor. 

The  Envli/J)  manufafJurcr  likewife  both  fees  and  feels, 
that  every  foreign  material,  of  ufe  in  his  trade,  is  grown 
much  dearer,*  -that  all  hands  are  become  extremely 
fcarce>  their  wages  prodigioufly  raifed, — the  goods,  of 

courfe,  badly  and  fcandaloufly  manufactured, and 

yet  cannot  be  afforded  at  the  fame  price  as  heretofore 
that,  therefore,  the  fale  of  Englifh  manufactures  has 
greatly  decreafed  in  foreign  countries  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  war  i— — «and,  what  is  worfe  than  all, 
that  induftry  at  home  is  diminished. — All  thefe  things, 
I  fay,  the  Engli/h  manufafJurer  both  fees  and  feeh  :  and 

IS  NOT  THIS  ENOUGH? 

7.  The  land  and  fea  officers  are,  of  courfe,  the  invari- 
able advocates  for  war. — Indeed  it  is  their  trade,  their 
bread,  and  the  fure  way  to  get  promotion ;  therefore  no 
other  language  can  be  expected  from  them  :  and  yet,  to 
do  them  juflice,  of  all  the  adverfaries  of  peace,  they  are 
the  faireft  and  moft  open  in  their  proceedings ;  they  ufe 
no  art  of  colouring,  and  you  know  their  motive,  you 
muft  allow  for  it  accordingly. 

But  after  all,  what  have  I  been  doing?  and  hojv  can 
P  2  I  hope 
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I  hope  for  profelytes  by  this  kind  of  writing It  is 

true,  in  regard  to  the  points  attempted  to  be  proved,  I 
have  certainly  proved  them. — "  NEITHER  PRINCES- 

"  KOR  PEOPLE  CAN  BE  GAINERS    BY    THE    MOST  SUC- 

"  CESSFUL  WARS: TRADE,  IN  PARTICULAR,  WILL 

"  MAKE  ITS  WAY  TO  THE  COUNTRY  WHERE  GOODS 
"  ARE  MANUFACTURED  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST: 
"  — BUT  CONQUERING  NATIONS  NEITHER  MANU- 

"  FACTURE  WELL  NOR  CHEAP: AND  CONSEQUENT- 

"  LY  MUST  SINK  IN  TRADE  IN  PROPORTION  AS  THEY 
"  EXTEND  IN  CONQUEST." — Thefe  things  are  now 
inconteftibly  clear,  if  any  thing  ever  was  fo. — But, 
alas !  who  will  thank  me  for  fuch  leflbns  as  thefe  ? 
The  feven  clajjes  of  men  juft  enumerated  certainly  will 
not ;  and  as  to  the  mob,  the  blood-thirfty  mob,  no  argu- 
ments, and  no  demonstrations  whatever,  can  perfuade 
them  to  withdraw  their  veneration  from  their  grim  idol, 
the  god  of  {laughter. — On  the  contrary,  to  knock  a 
man  on  the  head,  is  to  take  from  him  his  all  at  once. — 
This  is  a  compendious  way,  and  this  they  underftand.— 
But  to  excite  that  man  (whom  perhaps  they  have  long 
called  their  enemy)  to  greater  induflry  and  fobriety,  ta 
conjider  him  as  a  cujiomer  to  thcmt  and  tbemfehes  as 

cujlomers. 
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fit/comers  to  him,  fo  that  the  richer  both  are,  the  letter 
it  may  be  for  each  other  ;  and,  in  ftort,  to  promote  a  mu- 
tual trade  to  mutual  benefit :  this  is  a  kind  of  reajoning,  as 
unintelligible  to  their  comprehenflons  as  the  antipodes  them- 
felves  *. 

SOME  FEW,    PERHAPS  A  VERY    FEW  INDEED,    MAY 
BE    STRUCK    WITH    THE    FORCE    OF    THESE   TRUTHS, 

AND  YIELD  THEIR  MINDS    TO   CONVICTION. PoS- 

SIBLY  IN  A  LONG  COURSE  OF  TIME  THEIR  NUM- 
BERS MAY  INCREASE — AND  POSSIBLY,  AT  LAST, 
THE  TIDE  MAY  TURN  ;  SO  THAT  OUR  POSTERITY 
MAY  REGARD  THE  PRESENT  MADNESS  OF  GOING 
TO  WAR  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  TRADE,  RICHES,  OR 
DOMINION,  WITH  THE  SAME  EYE  OF  ASTONISH- 
MENT AND  PITY,  THAT  WE  DO  THE  MADNESS 
01'  OUR  FOREFATHERS  IN  FIGHTING  UNDER  THE 
BANNER  OF  THE  PEACEFUL  CROSS. 

*  Dean  TUCKER. 
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SECT.    VII. 

ON   TAXES. 

BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  effects  of 
fome  particular  taxes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  premife  the 
four  following  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general. 

1.  Thefubjefls  of  every  Jiate  might  to  contribute  towards 
thefupport  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  pojfible,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refpeflive  abilities ;  that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  refpectively  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  ftate.—  The  expence  of  government  to 
the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like  the  expence  of 
management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  eflate,  who 
are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
fpeflive interefts  in  the  eftate. — In  the  obfervation  or 
neglect  of  this  maxim  confifts,  what  is  called  the  EQUA- 
LITY or  INEQUALITY  of  taxation. 

2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought 
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to  be  certain. — The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment, the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and 
plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  perfon. — 
Where  it  is  otherwife,  every  perfon  fubjeft  to  the  tax  is 
put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the  tax  gatherer,  who 
can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  contri- 
butor, or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  fuch  aggravation, 
fome  prefent  or  perquifite  to  himfelf. — The  uncertainty 
of  taxation  encourages  the  infolence  and  favours  the 
corruption  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally  unpo- 
pular, even  where  they  are  neither  infolent  nor  corrupt. 
—The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought  to  pay  is, 
in  taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance,  that  a  very 
confiderable  degree  of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe, 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is  not  near  fo  great 
an  evil  as  a  very  fmall  degree  of  uncertainty. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the 
manner,  in  which  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the 
contributor  to  pay  it. — A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of 
houfes,  payable  at  the  fame  term  at  which  fuch  rents  are 
ufually  paid,  is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  moft  likely 
to  have  wherewithal  to  pay. — Taxes  upon  fuch  confum- 
able  goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid  by 

the 
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the  confumer*,  and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very 
convenient  for  him.—  He  pays  them  by  little  and  little,  as 
he  has  o/xafion  to  buy  the  goods. — As  he  is  at  liberty 
too,  either  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  pleafes,  it  muft 
be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  fufters  any  coniiderable  in- 
conveniency  from  fuch  taxes. 

4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  fa  contrived  as  both  to  take  out 


*  It  is  an  opinion,  zealoufly  promoted  by  fome  political  writers,  that 
fmce  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend,  fall  ultimately  upon  land,  it  were  better  to 
lay  them  originally  there,  and  abolifli  every  duty  upon  confumptions.  But 
we  deny,  that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land.  If  a  duty  be  laid  upon  any 
commodity  confumed  by  an  artifan,  he  has  two  obvious  expedients  for  paying 
it ;  he  may  retrench  fomewhat  of  his  expence,  or  he  may  increafe  his  labour. 
$oth  thefe  refources  are  more  eafy  and  natural,  than  thai  of  heightening  his  "wages. 
We  fee  that,  in  years  offcarcitj,  the  weaver  either  confumes  lefs  or  labours  more, 
or  employs  both  thefe  expedients  of  frugality  and  induftry,  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  reach  the  end  of  the  year.  By  -what  contrivance  can  he  raife  the  price 
of  his  labour  ?  The  manufacturer  who  employs  him  will  not  give  him  more  : 
neither  can  he,  becaufe  the  merchant,  who  exports  the  cloth,  cannot  raife  its 
price,  being  limited  by  the  price  which  it  yields  in  foreign  markets.  Every 
man,  to  be  fure,  is  defirous  of  pufting  off  from  himfelf  the  burden  of  any  tax 
•which  is  impofed,  and  of  laying  it  upon  others  :  but  as  every  man  has  the  famp 
inclination,  and  is  upon  the  defenjive,  no  fet  of  men  can  be  fuppofed  to  pre- 
vail altogether  in  this  conteft.  And  why  the  landed  gentleman  fhould  be  the 
viclim  of  the  whole,  and  mould  not  be  able  to  defend  himfelf,  as  well  as  others 
are,  1  cannot  readily  imagine.  All  tradefmen,  indeed,  would  willingly  prey 
upon  him,  and  divide  him  among  them,  if  they  could  :  but  this  inclination 
they  always  have,  though  no  taxes  were  levied  ;  and  the  fame  methods,  by 
•which  he  guards  againft  the  impofition  of  tradefmen  before  taxes,  will  ferve 
Kim  afterwards,  and  make  them  fhare  the  burden  with  him. — HUME. 
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and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  poffibte, 
over  and  above  what  It  brings  Into  the  public  treafury  of  the 
Jlate. — A  tax  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings 
into  the  public  treafury,  in  the  four  following  ways. — 
FIRST,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of 
officers,  whofe  lalaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  whofe  perquifites  may  im- 
pofe  another  additional  tax  upon  the  people. — SECONDLY, 
it  may  obftru&  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and  dif- 
courage  them  from  applying  to  certain  branches  of  bun- 
nefs  which  might  give  maintenance  and  employment  to 
great  multitudes. — While  it  obliges  the  people  to  pay, 
it  may  thus  diminifh,  or  perhaps  deftroy,  fome  of  the 
funds  which  might  enable  them  more  eafily  to  do  fo.— 
THIRDLY,  by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which 
thofe  unfortunate  individuals  incur  who  attempt  unfuc- 
cefsfully  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently  ruin  them, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the  com- 
munity might  have  received  from  the  employment  of 
their  capitals. — An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  fmuggling. — But  the  penalties  of  fmuggling  muft 
rife  in  proportion  to  the  temptation. — The  law,  con- 
trary to  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  juftice,  firft  creates 
VOL,  II.  the 
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the  temptation,  and  then  puniflies  thofe  who  yield  to  it; 
and  it  commonly  enhances  the  punifhment  too  in  pro- 
portion to  the  very  circumftance  which  ought  certainly 
to  alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime*. — 
FOURTHLY,  by  fubje£ling  the  people  to  the  frequent 
vifits  and  the  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it 
may  expofe  them  to  much  unneceflary  trouble,  vexation, 
and  oppreflion;  and  though  vexation  is  not,  flridlly 
fpeaking,  expence,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
pence  at  which  every  man  would  be  willing  to  redeem 
himfelf  from  it. 

IT  IS  IN  SOME  ONE  OR  OTHER  OF  THESE  FOUR  DIF- 
FERENT WAYS  THAT  TAXES  ARE  FREQUENTLY  SQ 
MUCH  MORE  BURDENSOME  TO  THE  PEOPLE  THAN 
THEY  ARE  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  SOVEREIGN. 

The  beft  taxes  are  fuch  as  are  levied  upon  confump- 
tiotis,  efpecially  thofe  of  luxury ;  becaufe  fuch  taxes  are 
leaft  felt  by  the  people. — They  feem,  in  fome  meafure, 
voluntary  ;  fince  a  man  may  choofe  how  far  he  will  ufe 
the  commodity  which  is  taxed :  they  are  paid  gradually 
and  infenfibly :  they  naturally  produce  fobriety  and  fru- 
gality, if  judicioufly  impofed :  and  being  confounded 

*  See  Sketches  of  the  Hiflory  of  Man,  page  474,  &  feq. 
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with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  fcarce- 
ly  perceived  by  the  confumers. — Their  only  difadvan- 
tage  is,  that  they  are  expenfive  in  the  levying. —  Another 
thing  is,  a  duty  upon  commodities  checks  itfelf ;  and  a 
ininifter  will  foon  find,  that  an  increafe  of  the  impoft  is 
no  increafe  of  the  revenue.  It  is  not  eafy,  therefore, 
for  a  people  to  be  altogether  ruined  by  fuch  taxes. 

Taxts  upon  pojfijfions  are  levied  without  expence;  but 
have  every  other  difadvantage. — Moft  dates,  however, 
are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

As  taxes  take  nothing  out  of  a  country ;  as  they  do 
not  diminifh  the  public  ftock,  only  vary  the  diftribution 
of  it,  they  are  not  neceffarily  prejudicial  to  happinefs. — 
If  the  ftate  exact  money  from  certain  members  of  the 
community,  (he  difpenfes  it  alfo  amongft  other  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  community. — They  who  contribute  to 
the  revenue,  and  they  who  are  fupported  or  benefited 
by  the  expences  of  government,  are  to  be  placed  one 
againft  the  other ;  and,  whilft  what  the  fubfiftence  of 
one  part  is  profited  by  receiving,  compcnfates  for  what 
thai  of  the  other  fuffers  by  paying,  the  common  fund  of 
the  fociety  is  not  leflened. — This  is  true :  but  it  muft 
Q.2  be 
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be  obferved,  that  although  the  fum  diftributed  by  the 
ftate  be  always  EQUAL  to  the  fum  colle&ed  from  the 
people,  yet  the  gain  and  lofles  to  the  means  of  fubfiftence 
may  be  very  UNI  QUA L ;  and  the  balance  will  remain  on 
the  wrong  or  the  right  Jide  of  the  account,  according  as  the 
•money  pajjes  by  taxation  from  the  indujlrious  to  the  idle,  from 
the  many  to  the  few,  from  thofe  who  want  to  thofe  who. 
abound,,  or  in  a  contrary  direfiion. 

For  inftance,  a  tax  upon  coaches,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
repair  of  roads,  would  probably  improve  the  happinefs  of 
a  neighbourhood  ;  a  tax  upon  cottages,  to  be  ultimately 
expended  in  the  purchafe  and  fupport  of  coaches,  would 
certainly  dimini/7j  it. 

In  like  manner,  a  tax  upon  wine  or  tea,  diftributed  in 
bounties  to  fjhermen  or  hujbandmen,  would  augment  the 
provifion  of  a  country ;  a  tax  upon  fi/heries  and  husbandry ', 
however  indirect  or  concealed,  to  be  converted,  when 
raifed,  to  the  procuring  of  wine  or  tea  for  the  idle  and 
opulent,  would  naturally  Impair  the  public  ftock. 

The  EFFECT,  therefore,  of  taxes  upon  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  depends  not  fo  much  upon  the  amount  of  the 
fum  levied,  as  upon  the  objeft  of  the  tax,  and  the  appli- 
cation. 

Taxes 


Taxes  likewife  may  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  conduce  to  the 
j-eftraint  of  luxury,  and  the  corrcftion  of  vice*  ;    to  the 

encouragement 


*  When  the  expediency  oflaying'a  further  tax  on  diftillation  of  fpirituous 
liquors  was  canvafled  before  the  Houle  of  Commons  fome  years  ago,  it  was  fuid 
of  the  diftillers  with  great  truth,  "  They  take  the  bread  from  the  people,  and 
convert  it  into  poifen."  Yet  is  this  manufacture  of  difeafe  peimittcd  to  conti- 
nue, as  appears  by  its  paying  into  the  treafury  above  900,000 1.  near  a  millioa 
of  money  annually. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  "  that  government  is  far  the  benefit  oftJie  governed 
and  not  the  governors,"  and  no  deviation  fhould  exift  to  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. Get  money y  was  the  advice  of  a  father  to  his  foil, — honeltly  if  you  can, — 
if  not, — Get  money.  It  is  alfo  a  queftion,  How  far  the  king's  patent  to  quack, 
remedies  is  expedient,  as  it  difcourages  an  ufeful  body  of  men,  favours  impo- 
fition,  begets  incredulity,  and  is  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  the  health 
of  thoufands.  Get  money  can  never  be  an  excufe  in  a  free  government,  where 
hafpinffs  in  the  fubjef}  is  its  avowed  principle. 

MONOPOLIES  and  CHARTERS. — Jamet  the  Firlt  granted  many  of  thefe, 
and  his  fm  followed  his  example.  Between  them  both  alraoft  every  trade  was 
confined  in  a  few  hands;  but  thefe  monopoli/h  paid  heavy  fums  for  becoming 
the  elder  children  of  a  partial  father.  Monopolies  had  crept  in  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  ELIZABETH;  but  that  great  queen,  finding  that  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons was  uneafy,  called  in  moft  of  thefe  grants.  The  Houfe  of  Commons, 
ftruck  with  this  generofity  of  the  queen,  in  meeting  their  dcfires,  and  antici- 
pating their  requefts,  deputed  one  hundred  and  forty  of  their  members  to  wait 
upon  her  with  their  thanks.  To  their  addrefs  the  queen  returned  an  anfwer, 
which,  as  flowing  from  her  heart,  made  ihc  decpcft  imprcflion  on  her  fubjecls. 
— I  fhall  fubjoin  a  part : 
"  GENTLEMEN, 

«'  I  owe  you  hearty  thanks  and  commendations,  for  your  Angular  good 
ivill  towards  me,  not  only  in  your  heart  and  thoughts,  but  which  you  have 
openly  exprcfled  and  declared,  whereby  you  have  recalled  me  fro»  an  error 
proceeding  from  my  ignorance,  not  my  -will.  Thefe  things  had  undcfervedly 

turned 
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encouragement  of  indttftry,  trade,  agriculture,  and  marriage. 
— Taxes  thus  contrived  become  rewards  and  penalties  ; 
not  only  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE,  but  INSTRUMENTS  OF 
POLICE. — Vices  indeed  themfelves  cannot  be  taxed  with- 
out holding  forth  fuch  a  conditional  toleration  of  them 
as  to  deftroy  men's  perception  of  their  guilt :  a  tax  comes 
in  time  to  be  confidered  as  a  commutation  :  the  materi- 
als, however,  and  incentives  of  vice  may. — Although, 
for  inftance,  drunkennefs  would  be,  on  this  account,  an 
unfit  object  of  taxation,  yet  public-houfes  and  fpirituous 
liquors  are  very  properly  fubjecl  to  heavy  imports. 

Neverthelefs,  although  it  may  be  true,  that  taxes 
cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  detrimental  to  happinefs,  by 
any  abfolute  neceflity  in  their  nature  ;  and  though,  un- 
turned to  my  difgrace  (to  whom  nothing  is  more  dear  than  the  fafety  and  love 
of  my  people),  had  not  fuch  harpies  and  horfe  -leeches  as  thefe  been  difcovered 
to  me  by  you.  I  HAD  RATHER  MY  HEART  X>R  HAND  SHOULD  PERISH, 

THAN  THAT  EITHER.  MY  HEART  OR  HAND  SHOULD  ALLOW  SUCH 
JBIVILEGES  TO  MONOPOLISTS,  AS  MAY  BE  PREJUDICIAL  TO  THS 

BODY  OF  MY  PEOPLE.  The  fplcndour  of  regal  raajefty  hath  not  fo  blinded 
mine  eyes,  that  LICENTIOUS  POWER  mould  prevail  wkh  me  more  than 
JUSTICE.  /  tnytr  ti'iat  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  governed  fir  &e  good  ami 
advantage  of  T  HOSE  th.it  are  committed  to  tne,  not  »f  MYSELF,  to  -j<liom  it 
it  tntrufteJ ;  and  that  an  account  is  one  Jay  fo  be  given  before  another  judgment  fiat. 
I  think  my  felt  moft  happy,  that,  by  GOD'S  affiftance,  I  have  hitherto  fo  prof- 
peroufiy  governed  the  commonwealth  in  all  refpccls;  and  that  I  have  Jack 
fubjifis,  as  for  their  good  I  would  willingly  leave  both  my  kingdom  and  my 
life."  &c.  &c. 

der 


<3er  fome  modifications,  and  when  urged  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  they  may  even  operate  in  favour  of  it ;  yet 
it  will  be  found,  in  a  great  plurality  of  inflances,  that 
their  tendency  is  noxious.— Let  it  be  fuppofcd  that  nine 
families  inhabit  a  neighbourhood,  each  pojjcjfing  barely  the 
means  of  fubjiftence,  or  of  that  mode  of  fubjiftence  which 
citjlom  hath  ejlabl'ijhed  among  ft  them  ;  let  a  tenth  family  be 
quartered  upon  thefe,  to  be  fupported  by  a  tax  raifedfrom  the 
nine ;  or  rather  let  one  of  the  nine  have  his  income  augment- 
ed by  a  Jtmilar  deduction  from  the  incomes  of  the  reft  :  in, 
either  of  thefe  cafes,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  d'tftntt 
would  be  broken  up. — For  as  the  entire  'nicome  of  each  is 
fuppofed  to  be  barely  fitfficient  for  the  eftabli  foment  which 
it  maintains,  a  dedufiion  of  any  part  deftroys  that  eftablifl]- 
tnent. — Now  it  is  no  anfwer  to  this  objection,  it  is  no 
apology  for  the  grievance,  to  fay,  "  that  nothing  is  taken 
cut  of  the  neighbourhood ;  that  the  ftock  is  not  dimini/hed" 
—The  mifchief  is  done  by  deranging  the  diftribution.*-* 
Nor,  again,  is  the  luxury  of  one  family,  or  even  the 
maintenance  of  an  additional  family,  a  recompenfe  to  the 
country  for  the  ruin  of  nine  others. — Nor,  laftly,  will  it 
alter  the  effect,  though  it  may  conceal  the  caufe,  that 
the  difhibution,  inftead  of  being  levied  directly  upon 
8  each 
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each  day's  wages,  is  mixed  up  in  the  price  of  fome  af- 
ticle  of  conftant  ufe  and  confumption  ;  as  in  a  tax  upon 
candles,  malt,  leather,  or  fuel. 

It  feems  neceflary,  however,  to  diftinguifli  between 
the  operation  of  a  new  tax,  and  the  effe6t  of  taxes  which 
have  been  long  eftablHhed. — In  the  courfe  of  circulation 
the  money  may  flow  back  to  the  hands  from  which  it 
was  taken. — The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the 
expence  of  fubfiftence,  which  had  been  difturbed  by  the 
tax,  may  at  length  recover  itfelf  again. — In  the  inftance 
juft  now  ftated,  the  addition  of  a  tenth  family  to  the 
neighbourhood,  or  the  enlarged  expences  of  one  of  the 
nine,  may,  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  fo  advance  the  pro- 
fits, or  increafe  the  employment  of  the  reft,  as  to  make 
full  reftitution  for  the  (hare  of  their  property,  of  which 
it  deprives  them  :  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  happen,  a 
reduction  may  take  place  in  their  mode  of  living,  fuited 
to  the  abridgment  of  their  incomes. — Yet  Jl'ill  the  ulti- 
mate and  -permanent  effeft  of  taxation^  though  dljlingulfh- 
able  from  the  imprcjjion  of  a  new  tax,  is  generally  adverfe 
io  indiiftry,—" The  proportion  above  fpoken  of,  can  only 
be  reftored  by  one  fide  or  other  of  the  following  alterna- 
tive; ly  the  people  either  CONTRACTING  THEIR  WANTS, 

which 
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which  at  the  fame  time  dimimjhes  confumption  and  employ 
ment  ;  or  by  RAISING  THE  PRICE  OF  LABOUR,  which  ne* 
ccffarily  adding  to  the  price  of  the  produflions  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  checks  their  fale  at  foreign  markets. 

A  nation  which  is  burthened  with  taxes,  muft  always 
be  undtrfold  by  a  nation  which  is  free  from  them,  unlefs 
the  difference  be  made  up  by  fome  fingular  advantage  of 
climate,  foil,  fkill,  or  induftry. — This  quality  belongs  to  all 
taxes  which  affefl  the  mafs  of  the  community,  even  when 
impofed  upon  the  properejl  objefJs,  and  applied  to  thefairejl 
purpofes. — BUT  ABUSES  ARE  INSEPARABLE  FROM  THE 
DISPOSAL  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY  — As  GOVERNMENTS 
ARE  USUALLY  ADMINISTERED,  THE  PRODUCE  OF 
PUBLIC  TAXES  IS  EXPENDED  UPON  A  TRAIN  OF  GEN- 
TRY, IN  THE  MAINTAINING  OF  POMP,  OR  IN  THE 

PURCHASE  OF  INFLUENCE. — The  converfion  of  pro- 
pei  ty,  which  taxes  effectuate,  when  they  are  employed 
in  this  manner,  is  attended  with  obvious  evils.-— IT 

TAKES  FROM  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  TO  GIVE  TO  THE 
IDLE  ;  IT  INCREASES  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  LATTER; 
IT  TENDS  TO  ACCUMULATION  ;  IT  SACRIFICES  THE 
CONVENIENCY  OF  MANY  TO  THE  LUXURY  OF  A  FEW  ; 
IT  MAKES  NO  RETURN  TO  THE  PEOPLE,  FROM  WHOM 
VOL.  II.  R  THE 


THE  TAX  IS  DRAWN,  THAT  IS  SATISFACTORY  OR  IN- 
TELLIGIBLE ;  IT  ENCOURAGES  NO  ACTIVITY  WHICH 
IS  USEFUL  OR  PRODUCTIVE. 

The  fum  to  be  raifecl  being  fettled,  a  ivifejlatefman  will 
contrive  his  taxes  principally  with  a  view  to  their  effe6t 
upon  general  happinefs,  that  is,  he  will  fo  adjuft  them, 
as  to  give  the  leall  poflible  obftrudtion  to  thofe  means  of 
fubfiftence  by  which  the  mafs  of  the  community  are 
maintained. — We  are  accuftomed  to  an  opinion  "  that 
a  tax,  to  be  jujl,  ought  to  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the 
circumjlances  of  the  perfons  who  pay  it." — The  point  to 
be  regarded,  is  NOT  WHAT  MEN  HAVE,  BUT  WHAT 
THEY  CAN  SPARE  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  man  who 
pofTefles  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year  can  more  eafily  give 
up  a  hundred,  than  a  man  with  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  can  part  with  ten ;  that  is,  thofe  habits  of  life 
which  are  reafonable  and  innocent,  and  upon  the  abi- 
lity to  continue  which  the  formation  of  families  de- 
pends, will  be  much  lefs  affected  by  the  one  deduc- 
tion than  the  other:  it  is  ilill  more  evident,  that  a 
man  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  would  not  be  fo-  much 
diftrefled  in  his  fubfiftence  by  a  demand  from  him  of 
ten  pounds,  as  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a  year  would 
be  by  the  lofs  of  one  :  to  which  we  muft  add,  that 

the 
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the  population  of  every  country  being  replenifhed  by 
the  marriages  of  the  lowefl  ranks  of  the  fociety,  their 
accommodation  and  relief  becomes  of  more  importance 
to  the  (late,  than  the  conveniency  of  any  higher  but 
lefs  numerous  order  of  its  citizens.- — But  whatever  be 
the  proportion  which  public  expediency  directs,  whe- 
ther the  fimple.  the  duplicate,  or  any  higher  or  in- 
termediate proportion  of  men's  incomes,  it  can  never 
be  attained  by  any  fmgle  tax  ;  as  no  fingle  objedt  of 
taxation  can.be  found,  which  meafures  the  ability  of 
the  fubjecT:  with  fufficient  generality  and  exa&nefs.— 
It  is  only  by  a  fyftem  and  variety  of  taxes  mutually 
balancing  and  equalizing  one  another,  that  a  due  pro- 
portion can  be  prefer'ved. — For  inftance,  if  a  tax  upon 
lands  prefs  with  greater  hardfhip  upon  thofe  who  live 
in  the  country,  it  may  be  properly  counterpoifed  by  a 
tax  upon  the  rent  of  houfes,  which  will  affect  princi- 
pally the  inhabitants  of  large  towns. — Diftindlions  may 
alfo  be  framed  in  fome  taxes,  which  fhall  allow  abate- 
ments or  exemptions  to  married  perfons ;  to  the  parents 
of  a  certain  number  of  legitimate  children  ;  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  ;  to  improvers  of  the  foil ;  to  particular 
fnodes  of  cultivation,  as  to  tillage  in  preference  to  paf- 
R  2  turagej 


turage ;  and  in  general  to  that  induftry  which  is  inline- 
diately  produfllve,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  only  rn- 
Jlrumental\  but  above  all,  which  may  leave  the  heavieft 
part  of  the  burthen  upon  the  methods,  whatever  they 
be,  of  acquiring  wealth  without  induftry,  or  even  of 
fubfifting  in  idlenefs*. 

*  PA  LEV. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    VIII. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SOCIETY, 

AND 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOUR. 

Do  you  think,  that  without  fociety  you  or  any  man 
could  have  been  born  ? — Without  fociety,  when  born, 
could  you  have  been  brought  to  maturity  ?  — Had  your 
parents  then  had  no  focial  affections  towards  you  in  that 
perilous  ftate,  that  tedious  infancy  (fo  much  longer  than 
the  longeft  of  other  animals),  you  muft  have  inevitably 
periftied  through  want  and  inability. — You  perceive 
then  that  to  fociety  you  and  every  man  are  indebted, 
not  only  for  the  beginning  of  being,  but  for  the  conti- 
nuance. 

Suppofe  then  we  pafs  from  this  birth  and  infancy  of 
man,  to  his  maturity  and  perfection.— —Is  there  any 
age,  think  you,  fo  felf-fufficient  as  that  in  it  he  feels  no 
wants  ? — In  the  firft  and  principal  place  that  of  food  ; 
then  perhaps  that  of  raiment ;  and  after  this,  a  dwelling 
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or  defence  againft  the  weather. — Thefe  wants  are  furely 
natural  at  all  ages. — And  is  it  not  agreeable  to  nature 
that  they  fhould  at  all  ages  be  fupplied  ? — And  is  it  not 
more  agreeable  to  have  them  well  fupplied,  than  ill? — 
And  moft  agreeable  to  have  them  beft  fupplied? — If 
there  be  then  any  one  ftate  better  than  all  others  for  the 
fupplying  thefe  wants,  this  ftate  of  all  others  mull  needs 
be  moft  natural. 

And  what  fupply  of  thefe  wants  (hall  we  efteem 
the  meaneft  which  we  can  conceive  ? — Would  it  not 
be  fomething  like  this?  Nothing  beyond  acorns  for 
food,  beyond  a  rude  fkin  for  raiment,  or  beyond  a  ca- 
vern or  hollow  tree  to  provide  us  with  a  dwelling  ? — In- 
deed this  would  be  bad  enough. — And  do  you  not  ima- 
gine, as  far  as  this,  we  might  each  fupply  ourfelves, 
though  we  lived  in  woods,  mere  folitary  favages  ? 

Suppofe  then  that  our  fupplies  were  to  be  mended— 
for  infbnce,  that  \ve  were  to  exchange  acorns  for  bread. 
—Would  ourfaving  charafier  be  fufficient  here  ? — Muft 
we  not  be  a  Iktle  better  difciplined? — Would  not  fome 
art  be  requifite  r — The  baker's,  for  example. — And  pre- 
viou  fly  to  the  baker's,  that  of  the  miller? — Andprcvi- 
oufly  to  the  miller's,  that  of  the  hufbandman  ?  — 7'hree 

arts 
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arts  then  appear  neceflary,  even  upon  the  loweft  efti- 
mation. 

But  a  queflion  farther — Can  the  huftxmdman  work, 
think  you,  without  his  tools  ? — Muft  he  not  have  his 
plough,  his  harrow,  his  reap-hook,  and  the  like  ? — And 
muft:  not  thofe  other  artifts  too  be  furnifhed  in  the  fame 
manner  ? — And  whence  muft  they  be  furnifhed  ?  From 
their  own  arts. — Or  are  not  the  making  tools,  and  the 
ufmg  them,  two  different  occupations  ? — Does  agricul- 
ture make  its  own  plough,  its  own  harrow  ? — Or  does  it 
not  apply  to  other  arts  for  all  neceflaries  of  this  kind  ?2— 
Again — Does  the  baker  build  his  own  oven,  or  the  mil- 
Jer  frame  his  own  mill  ? 

What  a  tribe  of  mechanics  then  are  advancing  upon 
us? — Smiths,  carpenters,  mafons,  mill-wrights — and  all 
thefe  to  provide  the  fmgle  neceflary  of  bread. — Not  lefe 
than  feven  or  eight  arts,  we  find,  are  wanting  at  the 
feweft. — And  what  if,  to  the  providing  a  comfortable 
cottage,  and  raiment  fuitable  to  an  induftrious  hind,  we 
allow  a  dozen  arts  more? — It  would  be  eafy,  by  the  fame 
reafoning,  to  prove  the  number  double. 

If  fo  it  mould  feem,  that  towards  a  tolerable  fupply  of 
the  three  primary  and  common  neceffaries,  FOOD,  RAI- 
MENT, 


,  and  a  DWELLING,  not  lefs  than  twenty  arts  were, 
on  the  loweft  account,  requifite. 

And  is  one  man  equal,  think  you,  to  the  exercife  of 
thefe  twenty  arts  ? — If  he  had  even  genius,  which  we 
can  fcarce  imagine,  is  it  poflible  he  fhould  find  leifure  ? 
—If  fo,  then  a  folitary  unfocial  flate  can  never  fupply 
tolerably  the  common  neceflaries  of  life. 

But  what  if  we  pafs  from  the  neceffaries  of  life  to  the 
elegancies? — To  mufic,  fculpture,  painting,  and  poetry? 
— What  if  we  pafs  from  all  arts,  whether  neceffary  or 
elegant,  to  the  large  and  various  tribe  of  Sciences  ?  To 
logic,  mathematics,  aftronomy,  phyfics  ? — Can  one  man, 
imagine  you,  mafter  all  this  ? — And  yet  in  this  cycle  of 
fciences  and  arts  feem  included  the  comforts  as  well  as 
ornament*  of  life. 

What  then  muft  be  done  ?  In  what  manner  mufl  we 
be  fupplied? — I  know  not  how,  unlefs  we  make  a  dif- 
tribution. — Let  one  exercife  one  art,  and  another  a  dif- 
ferent— let  this  man  ftudy  fuch  a  fcience,  and  that  man 
another. — Thus  the  whole  cycle  may  be  carried  eafily 
into  perfection. 

Now  we  fee  a  new  face  of  things. — Thtfavages,  with 

their  £kins  and  their  caverns,  difappear. — In  their  place 

1  behold  a  fair  community  rijTing. — No  longer  woods, 
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ho  longer  folitude ;  but  all  is  focial,  civil,  and  cultivated. 
— And  can  we  doubt  any  farther  whether  fociety  be  na- 
tural ? — Is  not  this  evidently  the  ftate  which  can  beft 
fupply  the  primary  wants? — And  did  we  not  agree  Come 
time  fince,  that  this  ftate,  whatever  we  found  it,  would 
be  certainly  of  all  others  the  moft  agreeable  to  our  na- 
ture ? — We  did. — And  have  we  not  added,  fmce  this,  to 
the  weight  of  our  argument,  by  paffing  from  the  necef- 
fary  arts  to  the  elegant ;  from  the  elegant  to  the  fciences? 
We  have. — The  more  we  confider,  the  more  fhall  we 
be  convinced,  that  all  thefe,  the  nobleft  honours  and 
ornaments  of  the  human  mind,  without  that  leifure, 
that  experience,  that  emulation,  that  reward,  which  the 
focial  Jlate  alone  we  know  is  able  to  provide  them,  could 
never  have  found  exiftence,  or  been  in  the  leaft  recog- 
nized. 

LET  IT  NOT  BE  FORGOTTEN  THEN,  IN  FAVOUR  OP 
SOCIETY,  THAT  TO  IT  WE  OWE,  NOT  ONLY  THE  BE- 
GINNING AND  CONTINUATION,  BUT  THE  WELL-BE- 
ING, AND  (IF  I  MAY  USE  THE  EXPRESSION)  THE 
VERY  ELEGANCE  AND  RATIONALITY  OF  OUR  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

And  what  then,   if  fociety  be  thus  agreeable  to  our 

nature,  is  there  nothing,  think  you,  within  us  to  ex- 
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c'itc  and  lead  us  to  it ?  No  impulfe,  no  preparation  of 
faculties?— It  would  be  ftrange  if  there  ihou Id  not. — 
It  would  be  a  fmgular  exception  with  refpeft  to  all 
other  herding  fpecies. — Let  us  however  examine — pityt 
benevolence,  friend/hip^  love;  the  general diflike  offolitude, 
and  defer c  of  company  ;  arc  they  natural  affections  which 
come  of  themfelves ;  or  are  they  taught  us  by  art,  like 
mufic  and  arithmetic  r — And  are  not  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  fpeech  the  fame  ?  Are  not  all  men  naturally- 
formed  to  exprefs  their  fentiments  by  fome  kind  of  lan- 
guage ? 

If  then  thefe  feveral  powers  and  difpofitions  are  na- 
tural, fo  (hould  feem  too  their  exercife. — And  if  their 
cxercife,  then  fo  too  that  ftate  where  alone  they  can  be 
cxercifed. — And  what  is  this  ftate  but  the  focial  ? — Or 
where  elfe  is  it  poffible  to  converfe,  or  ufe  our  fpeech  ; 
to  exhibit  actions  of  pity,  benevolence,  fricndJJiip,  or  love  ; 
to  relieve  our  averfion  to  folitude,  or  gratify  our  defirc 
of  being  with  others  ? 

You  fee  then  a  preparation  of  faculties  is  not  wanting. 
We  are  fitted  with  powers  and  difpofitions  which  have 
only  relation  to  fociety  ;  and  which,  out  of  fociety, 
can  no  where  elfe  be  exercifed. — You  have  feen,  too, 

the 
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the  fuperior  advantages  of  the   focial    flate  above  all 
others. 

LET  THIS  THEN  EVER  BE  REMEMBERED,  REMEM- 
BERED AS  A  FIRST  PRINCIPLE  IN  OUR  IDEAS  OF  HU- 
MANITY, THAT  MAN  BY  NATURE  IS  TRULY  A  SOCIAL 
ANIMAL  *. 

The  effects  of  the  dhi/ion  of  labour,  in  the  general 
bufmefs  of  fociety,  will  be  more  eafily  umlerflood  by 
confidering  in  what  manner  it  operates  in  fome  parti- 
cular manufactures. — It  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
carried  fartheft  in  fome  very  trifling  ones ;  not  perhaps 
that  it  really  is  carried  further  in  them  than  in  others  of 
more  importance :  but  in  thofe  trifling  manufactures 
which  are  deftined  to  fupply  the  fmall  wants  of  but  a 
fmall  number  of  people,  the  whole  number  of  workmen 
muft  neceflarily  be  fmall ;  and  thofe  employed  in  every 
different  branch  of  the  work  can  often  be  collected  into 
the  fame  workhoufe,  and  placed  at  once  under  the  view 
of  the  fpedlator. — In  thofe  great  manufactures,  on  the 
contrary,  which  are  deftined  to  fupply  the  great  wants 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  every  different  branch 
pf  the  work  employs  fo  great  a  number  of  workmen, 

*   Harrth 
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that  it  is  impoflible  to  colled  them  all  into  the  fame 
workhoufe. — We  can  feldom  fee  more,  at  one  time, 
than  thofe  employed  in  one  fmgle  branch. — Though  in 
fuch  manufactures,  therefore,  the  work  may  really  be 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  parts  than  in  thofe 
of  a  more  trifling  nature,  the  divifion  is  not  near  fo  ob- 
vious, and  has  accordingly  been  much  lefs  obferved. 

But  to  take  an  example  from  a  very  trifling  manufac- 
ture ;  but  one  in  which  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been 
very  often  taken  notice  of,  the  trade  of  the  pin-maker ;  a 
workman  not  educated  to  this  bufmefs  (which  the  dU 
vifion  of  labour  has  rendered  a  diftin£t  trade),  nor  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  machinery  employed  in  it 
(to  the  invention  of  which  the  fame  divifion  of  labour 
has  probably  given  occafion),  could  fcarce,  perhaps, 
with  his  utmoft  induftry,  make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  twenty. — But  in  the  way  in  which  this 
bufmefs  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole  work  is 
a  peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
branches,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  likevvife  pe- 
culiar trades. — One  man  draws  out  the  ivire^  another 
Jlraights  it,  a  third  cuts  itt  a  fourth  points  ity  a  fifth, 
grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  head;  to  make  the 
head  requires,  two  or  three  dijlinft  operations  j  to  put  it 


on  is  a  peculiar  bufinefs,  to  whiten  the  pins  Is  another ; 
it  is  even  a  trade  by  Itfclf  to  put  them  Into  the  paper ;  and 
the  important  bufinefs  of  making  a  pin  is,  in  this  man- 
ner, divided  into  about  eighteen  diftinft  operations, 
which,  in  fome  manufactories,  are  all  performed  by 
diftindt  hands,  though  in  others  the  fame  man  will  fome- 
times  perform  two  or  three  of  them. — I  have  feen  a  fmall 
manufactory  of  this  kind  where  ten  men  only  were  em- 
ployed, and  where  fome  of  them  confequently  per- 
formed two  or  three  diftinCt  operations. — But  though 
they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently  ac- 
commodated with  the  neceflary  machinery,  they  could, 
when  they  exerted  themfelves,  make  among  them  about 
twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day. — There  are  in  a  pound 
upwards  of  four  thoufand  pins  of  a  middling  fize. — Thofe 
ten  perfons,  therefore,  could  make  among  them  upwards 
of  forty-eight  thoufand  pins  in  a  day. — Each  perfon, 
therefore,  making  a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thoufand 
pins,  might  be  confidercd  as  making  four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  pins  in  a  day. — But  if  they  had  all  wrought  fe- 
parately  and  independently,  and  without  any  of  them 
having  been  educated  to  this  peculiar  bufmefs,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps 
pot  one  pin  in  a  day;  that  is,  certainly,  not  the  two 

hundred 
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hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four  thoufand 
eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  are  at  prefent  capable 
of  performing,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  a  proper  dhi/ion  and 
combination  of  their  different  operations. 

In  every  other  art  and  manufacture,  the  effects  of  the 
divijion  of  labour  are  fimilar  to  what  they  are  in  this  very 
trifling  one ;  though  in  many  of  them  the  labour  can 
neither  be  fo  much  fubdivided,  nor  reduced  to  fo  great  a 
ilmplicity  of  operation. — The  divifion  of  labour,  how- 
ever, fo  far  as  it  can  be  introduced,  occafions  in  every 
art  a  proportionable  increafe  of  the  productive  powers  of 
labour. — The  feparation  of  different  trades  and  employ- 
ments from  one  another,  feems  to  have  taken  place  in 
confequence  of  this  advantage. — This  feparation  too  is 
generally  carried  furtheft  in  thofe  countries  which  enjoy 
the  higheft  degree  of  induftry  and  improvement ;  what 
is  the  work  of  one  man  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  being 
generally  that  of  feveral  in  an  improved  one. — In  every 
improved  fociety  the  farmer  is  generally  nothing  but  a 
farmer,  the  manufacturer  nothing  but  a  manufacturer. 
— The  labour  too  which  is  neceflary  to  produce  any  one 
complete  manufacture,  is  almoft  always  divided  among 
a  great  number  of  hands.— How  many  different  trades 
are  employed  in  each  branch  of  the  linen  and  woollen 
7  manufactures, 
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manufactures,  from  the  growers  of  the  flax  and  the  wool 
to  the  bleachers  and  fmoothers  of  the  linen,  or  to  the 
dyers  and  dreflers  of  the  cloth  ! 

The  great  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  work  which, 
IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the  fame 
number  of  people  are  capable  of  performing,  is  owing  to 
three  different  circumftances. 

1.  To  the  increafe  of  dexterity  in  every  particular 
workman. 

2.  To  ihefaving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  loft 
in  pafling  from  one  fpecies  of  work  to  another. 

And  3.  To  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  ma- 
chines which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and  enable  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  many. 

FIRST,  the  improvement  of  the  dexterity  of  the  work- 
man neceflarily  increafes  the  quantity  of  the  work  he 
can  perform ;  and  the  divifion  of  labour,  by  reducing 
every  man's  bufmefs  to  fome  one  fimple  operation,  and 
by  making  this  operation  the  fole  employment  of  his 
life,  neceflarily  increafes  very  much  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman. 

A  common  faith,  who,  though  accuftomed  to  handle 
the  hammer,  has  never  been  ufed  to  make  nails,  if  upon 
fome  particular  occafion  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  it, 

will 
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will  fcarce,  I  am  aflured,  be  able  to  make  above  two 
or  three  hundred  nails  in  a  day,  and  thofe  too  very  bad 
ones. 

h.fmlth  who  hasl>een  accuftomed  to  make  nails,  but 
whofe  fole  or  principal  bufinefs  has  not  been  that  of  a 
nailer,  can  feldom  with  his  utmoft  diligence  make  more 
than  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  nails  in  a  day. 

/  have  feen  feveral  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age  who 
had  never  exercifed  any  other  trade  but  that  of  making 
nails,  and  who,  when  they  exerted  thcmfelves,  could  make 
each  of  them  upwards  of  two  thoufand  three  hundred  nails 
in  a  day. 

The  making  of  a  nail,  however,  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  fimpleft  operations. — The  fame  perfon  blows  the 
bellows,  ftirs  or  mends  the  fire  as  there  is  occalion,  heats 
the  iron,  and  forges  every  part  of  the  nail:  in  forging 
the  head  too  he  is  obliged  to  change  his  tools. — The 
different  operations  into  which  the  making  of  a  pin,  or 
of  a  metal  button,  is  fubdivided,  are  all  of  them  much 
more  fimple,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  perfon,  of  whofe 
life  it  has  been  the  fole  bufinefs  to  perform  them,  is  ufu- 
ally  much  greater. — The  rapidity  with  which  fome  of 
the  operations  of  thofe  manufactures  are  performed,  ex- 
ceeds 


ceeds  what  the  human  hand  could,  by  thofe  who  had 
never  feen  them,  be  fuppofed  capable  of  acquling. 

SECONDLY,  the  advantage  which  is  gained  by  favlng 
the  time  commonly  loft  in  pajjing-from  one  fort  of  work  t» 
another,  is  much  greater  than  we  mould  at  firft  view  be 
apt  to  imagine  it. — It  is  impoffible  to  pafs  very  quickly 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on  in 
a  different  place,  and  with  quite  different  tools. — A 
country  weaver,  who  cultivates  a  fmall  farm,  muft  lofe 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  pafling  from  his  loom  to  the  field  > 
and  from  the  field  to  his  loom. — When  the  two  trades 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  workhoufe,  the  lofs  of 
time  is,  no  doubt,  much  lefs. — It  is  even  in  this  cafe, 
however,  very  confiderable. — A  man  commonly  faunters 
a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  fort  of  employment 
to  another. — When  he  firft  begins  the  new  work  he  is 
Teldom  very  keen  and  hearty ;  his  mind,  as  they  fay, 
does  not  go  to  it,  and  for  fome  time  he  rather  trifles  than, 
applies  to  good  purpofe.  — The  habit  of  fauntering,  and 
of  indolent  carelefs  application,  which  is  naturally,  or 
rather  neceflarily,  acquired  by  every  country  workman. 
who  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  different 
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\vays  almoft  every  day  of  his  life  ;  renders  him  alrnoft 
always  flothful  and  lazy,  and  incapable  of  any  vigorous 
application  even  on  the  mod  prefling  occafions. — Inde- 
pendent, therefore,  of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  dexte- 
rity, this  caufe  alone  muft  always  reduce  confiderably  the 
quantity  of  work  which  he  is  capable  of  performing. 

THIRDLY,  and  laftly,  every  body  muft  be  fenfible 
how  much  labour  is  facilitated  and  abridged  by  the  ap- 
plication of  proper  machinery.  — It  is  unneceflfary  to  give 
any  example. — I  (hall  only  obferve,  therefore,  that  the 
invention  of  all  thofe  machines  by  which  labour  is  (b. 
much  facilitated  and  abridged,  feems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally owing  to  the  divifion  of  labour  *. — Men  are 

much 

*  A  broad-wheeled  •waggon,  attended  by  two  men,  and  drawn  by  eight 
horfes,  in  about  fix  weeks  time  carries  and  brings  back  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  near  four  ton  weight  of  goods.  In  about  the  fame  time  a  fliip, 
navigated  by  fix  or  eight  men,  and  failing  between  the  ports  of  London  and 
Lejth,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two  hundred  ton  weight  of  goods. 
•S;#  or  eight  men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  WATER-CARRIAGE,  can  carry 
and  bring  back  in  the  fame  time  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  between  London 
and  Edinburgh,  as  Jiffy  brcad-ivhtried  tnaggoas,  attended  by  a  Itundrcd  mm, 
and  drawn  by  four  bmJreJ  horfes.  Upon  two  h  jndreil  tons  of  goods>  there- 
fore, carried  by  the  cheapelt  land- carriage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  there 
muft  be  charged  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred  men  for  three  weeks,  and  both 
the  maintenance,  and,  what  is  nearly  equal  to  the  maintenance,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  four  hundred  horfes  as  well  as  of  fifty  great  waggons.  Whereas,  upon 
the  faint  quantity  of  goods  carried  by  wattr,  there  is  to  be  cJiargii only  tbt  main- 
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much  more  likely  to  clifcovcr  eafier  and  readier  methods 
of  attaining  any  object,  when  the  whole  attention  of 
their  minds  is  directed  towards  that  Tingle  object,  than 
when  it  is  diffipated  among  a  great  variety  of  things.— 
But  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the  whole 
of  every  man's  attention  comes  naturally  to  be  directed 
towards  fome  one  very  fimple  object. — It  is  naturally  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  each  particular  branch  of  labour 
fhould  foon  find  out  eafier  and  readier  methods  of  per- 
forming their  own  particular  work,  wherever  the  na- 
ture of  it  admits  of  fuch  improvement. — A  great  part  of 


tenance  ofjix  or  eight  men,  and  the  toear  and  tear  ofajhip  of  two  hundred  tons 
burthen,  together  -with  the  -value  of  the  fuperior  ri/k,  or  the  differeiue  of  the  in* 
furance  between  land  and  -water-carriage.  Were  there  no  other  communication 
between  thofe  two  places,  therefore,  but  by  land-carriage,  as  no  goods  could 
be  tranfported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  except  fuch  whofe  price  was  very 
confiderable  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  they  could'  carry  on  but  a  fmall 
-part  of  that  commerce  which  at  prefent  fubfifts  between  them,  and  con- 
fequently  could  give  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  encouragement  which 
they  at  prefent  mutually  afford  to  each  other's  induftry.  There  could 
be  little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind  between  the  dillant  parts  of  the 
world.  What  goods  could  bear  the  expence  of  land-carriage  between  London 
and  Calcutta  ?  Or  if  there  were  any  fo  precious  as  to  be  able  to  fupport  this 
expence,  with  what  fafety  could  they  be  tranfported  through  the  territories  of 
fo  many  barbarous  nations  ?  Thofe  two  cities,  however,  at  prefent  carry  on  a 
v»ry  confiderable  commerce  with  each  other,  and  by  mutually  affording  a 
market,  give  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to  each  other's  induftry. 

T  2  the 
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the  machines  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  manufactures  in 
which  labour  is  moft  fubdivided,  were  originally  the  in- 
ventions of  common  workmen,  who,  being  each  of 
them  employed  in  fome  very  funple  operation,  naturally 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  rinding  out  eafier  and 
readier  methods  of  performing  it. — Whoever  has  been 
much  accuftomed  to  vifit  fuch  manufactures,  muft  fre- 
quently have  been  (hewn  very  pretty  machines  which 
were  the  inventions  of  fuch  workmen,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate and  quicken  their  own  particular  part  of  the  work. 
— In  the  frft  fire-engines  a  boy  was  conftantly  employed  to 
open  and  Jhut  alternately  the  communication  between  the 
toiler  and  the  cylinder,  according  as  the  piJJon  either  afcend- 
fd  or  defc ended. —  Qne  of  thofe  boys,  who  loved  to  play  with 
bh  companions,  obferved  that,  by  tying  a  Jlring  from  the 
handle  of  the  valve  which  opened  this  communication  to  an- 
cther  part  of  the  machine,  the  valve  would  open  and  Jhut 
without  his  ajjijlance,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  divert 
himfelfwith  his  play-fellows. — One  of  the  greateft  im- 
provements that  has  been  made  upon  this  machine  fince 
it  was  firft  invented,  was  in  this  manner  the  difcovery  of 
a  boy  who  wanted  to  fave  his  own  labour. 

All  the  improvements  in  machinery,  however,  have 

by  no  means  been  the  inventions  of  thofe  who  had  oc- 

7  cafion 


cafion  to  ufe  the  machines. — Many  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  the  ma- 
chines, when  to  make  them  became  the  bufmefs  of  a 
peculiar  trade ;  and  fome  by  that  of  thofe  who  are  called 
philofophers,  or  men  of  fpeculation,  whofe  trade  it  is 
not  to  do  any  thing,  but  to  obferve  every  thing;  and 
who,  upon  that  account,  are  often  capable  of  combining 
together  the  powers  of  the  moft  diftant  and  diflimilar 
objects. — In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  philofophy  arfpccula- 
tion  becomes,  like  every  other  employment,  the  princi- 
pal or  fole  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens. — 
Like  every  other  employment  too,  it  is  fubdivided  into 
a  great  number  of  different  branches,  each  of  which 
affords  occupation  to  a  peculiar  tribe  or  clafs  of  philofo- 
phers ;  and  this  fubdivifion  of  employment  in  philofophy, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  bufmefs,  improves  dexterity, 
and  faves  time. — Each  individual  becomes  more  expert 
in  his  own  peculiar  branch,  more  work  is  done  upon  the 
whole,  and  the  quantity  of  fcience  is  confiderably  in- 
creafed  by  it. 

IT    IS   THE    GREAT  MULTIPLICATION  OF  THE  PRO- 
DUCTIONS OF  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT  ARTS,  IN  CONSE- 
QUENCE OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOUR,    WHICH  OCCA- 
SIONS,   IN    A   WELL-GOVERNED   SOCIETY,    THAT  UNI- 
VERSAL 


VERSAL  OPULENCE  WHICH  EXTENDS    ITSELF    TO  THE 

LOWEST  RANKS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. EvERY  WORKMAN 

HAS  A  GREAT  QUANTITY  OF  HIS  OWN  WORK  TO  DIS- 
POSE OF  BEYOND  WHAT  HE  HIMSELF  HAS  OCCASION 
FOR  ;  AND  EVERY  OTHER  WORKMAN  BEING  EXACTLY 
JN  THE  SAME  SITUATION,  HE  IS  ENABLED  TO  EX- 
CHANGE A  GREAT  QUANTITY  OF  HIS  OWN  GOODS  FOR 
A  GREAT  QUANTITY,  OR,  WHAT  COMES  TO  THE 
SAME  THING,  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  A  GREAT  QUAN- 
TITY OF  THEIRS. — HE  SUPPLIES  THEM  ABUNDANTLY 
WITH  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  OCCASION  FOR,  AND  THEY 
ACCOMMODATE  HIM  AS  AMPLY  WITH  WHAT  HE  HAS 
OCCASION  FOR,  AND  A  GENERAL  PLENTY  DIFFUSES 
ITSELF  THROUGH  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT  RANKS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 

Obferve  the  accommodation  of  the  moft  common  arti- 
ficer or  day-labourer  in  a  civilized  and  thriving  country, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people  of 
whofe  induftry  a  part,  though  but  a  fmall  part,  has  been 
employed  in  procuring  him  this  accommodation,  exceeds 
all  computation. — The  woollen  coat,  for  example,  which 
covers  the  day-labourer,  as  coarfe  and  rough  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  the  produce  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude 
of  workmen.-— The  Jhcpherd,  the  Jorter  of  the  wool,  the 

wool-* 


wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  fcribbler,  the  fpinnert 
the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  drejjcr,  with  many  others,  mujl 
all  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  complete  even  this 
homely  produfliori*. — How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  bc~ 
Jides,  mujl  have  been  employed  in  tranfporting  the  materials 
from  feme  of  thofe  workmen  to  others,  who  often  live  in  a 
very  dijlant  -part  of  the  country  !  how  much  commerce  and 
navigation  in  particular  ;  how  many  Jhip-builders,  failors, 
fail-makers,  rope-makers,  mujl  have  been  employed  in  order 
to  bring  together  the  different  drugs  made  ufe  of  by  the  dyer, 
which  often  come  from  the  remotejl  corners  of  the  world! 
IVhat  a  variety  of  labour  too  is  neccffary  in  order  to  produce 
the  tools  of  the  meanejl  of  thofe  workmen  !  To  fay  nothing  of 
fuch  complicated  machines  as  thejhip  of  the  failor,  the  mill 
of  the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us  confider 
tnly  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  requifite  in  order  to  form 
that  veryjimple  machine,  thejbears  with  which  thejhepherd 

*  ID  civilized  fociety  man  ftands  at  all  times  in  need  of  the  co-operation  and 
IfTiftance  of  great  multitudes,  while  his  inhale  life  is  fcarce  fufficicnt  to  gain 
the  friend/hip  of  a  few  perfons.  In  alraoft  every  other  race  of  animals,  each 
individual,  when  it  is  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  entirely  independent,  and  in 
its  natural  ftate  has  occafion  for  the  afiiftancc  of  no  other  living  creature.  But 
man  has  almoft  conftant  occafion  for  the  help  of  his  brethren,  and  it  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  expefi  it  from  their  benevolence  only.  He  will  be  more  1'iKely  to 
prevail  if  he  can  intereft  their  fclf-lwe  in  his  favour,  and  (hew  them  that  it  is 
for  their  own  advantage  to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of  them. — Vide  thi 
Seff.  on  tht  Principle  of  Trade. 

dips 


dips  the  wooL — The  miner ,  the  builder  of  the  furnace  for 
f melting  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  timber ',  the  burner  of  the 
fharcoal  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  fmelting-houfe,  the  brick- 
maker,  the  brick-layer,  the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace, 
the  mill-wri-ghi,  the  forger,  the  fmith,  muft  all  of  them  join 
their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce  them. — Were  we  to 
examine,  in  the  fame  manner,  all  the  different  parts  of 
his  drefs  and  houfehold  furniture,  the  coarfe  linen  Jhirt 
which  he  wears  next  his  fkin,  t\\ejboes  which  cover  his 
feet,  the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  different  parts 
which  compofe  it,  the  kitchen-grate  at  which  he  prepares 
his  victuals,  the  coals  which  he  makes  ufe  of  for  that 
purpofe,  dug  from  the  howels  of  the  earth,  and  brought 
to  him  perhaps  by  a  long  fea  and  a  long  land  carriage, 
all  the  other  utenjils  of  his  kitchen,  all  the  furniture  of 
his  table,  the  knives  and  forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates 
upon  which  he  ferves  up  and  divides  his  victuals,  the  dif- 
ferent hands  employed  in  preparing  his  bread  and  his 
leer,  the  glafs  window  which  lets  in  the  heat  and  the 
light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  rain,  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  art  requifite  for  preparing  that  beautiful 
and  happy  invention,  without  which  thefe  northern  parts 
of  the  world  could  fcarce  have  afforded  a  very  comfortable 
habitation,  together  with  the  tools  of  all  the  different 
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workmen  employed  in  producing  thofe  different  conve- 
niencies;  if  we  examine,  I  fay,  all  thefe  things,  and 
confider  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  employed  about  each 
of  them,  we  (hall  be  fenfible  that  without  the  afliftance 
and  co-operation  of  many  thoufaxds,  the  very  meancjl  peifon 
in  a  civilized  country  could  not  be  provided,  even  accord- 
ing to,  what  we  very  falfely  imagine,  the  eafy  and  fim- 
ple  manner  in  which  he  is  commonly  accommodated. — 
Compared,  indeed,  with  the  more  extravagant  luxury  of 
the  great,  his  accommodation  muft  no  doubt  appear  ex- 
tremely flmple  and  eafy ;  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  per- 
haps, that  the  accommodation  of  an  European  prince 
does  not  always  fo  much  exceed  that  of  an  induflrious 
and  frugal  peafant,  as  the  accommodation  of  the  latter 
exceeds  that  of  many  an  African  king,  the  abfolute  maf- 
ter  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thoufand  naked  fa- 
vages*. 

*  ADAM  SMITH. 


VOL.  IT.  U  SECT. 
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SECT.    IX. 

ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  MONEY. 

WHEN  the  divijlon  of  labour  has  been  once  thoroughly 
eftablifhed,  it  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  a  man's  wants 
which  the  produce  of  his  own  labour  can  fupply. — He 
fupplies'the  far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging  that 
furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is 
over  and  above  his  own  confumption,  for  fuch  parts  of 
the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  has  occafion  for. 
— Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in 
fome  meafure  a  merchant,  and  the  fociety  itfelf  grows  to 
be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  fociety. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  firjl  began  to  take 
place,  this  power  of  exchanging  muft  frequently  have 
been  very  much  clogged  and  embarrafled  in  its  opera- 
tions.— One  man,  we  fliall  fuppofe,  has  more  of  a  cer- 
tain commodity  than  he  himfelf  has  occafion  for,  while 
another  has  lefs.— The  former  confequently  would  be 

glad 
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glad  to  difpofe  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchafe,  a  part  of 
this  fuperfluity. —  But  if  this  latter  fhould  chance  to 
have  nothing  that  the  former  {lands  in  need  of,  no 
exchange  can  be  made  between  them. — The  butcher 
has  more  meat  in  his  (hop  than  he  himfelf  can  confume, 
and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  of  them  be 
willing  to  purchafe  a  part  of  it. — But  they  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  exchange,  except  the  different  productions  of 
their  refpedlive  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already  pro- 
vided with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has  immedi- 
ate occafion  for. — No  exchange  can,  in  this  cafe,  be 
made  between  them. — He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor 
they  his  cuftomers ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutu- 
ally lefs  ferviceable  to  one  another. — In  order  to  remove 
the  inconveniency  of  fuch  fituations>  every  prudent  man  in 
every  period  of  fociety,  after  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
the  divifion  of  labour,  muft  naturally  have  endeavoured 
to  manage  his  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  at 
all  times  by  him,  befides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his 
own  induftry,  a  certain  quantity  of  fome  one  com- 
modity or  other,  fuch  as  he  imagined  few  people  would 
be  likely  to  refufe  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
induftry. 

Many  different  commodities,  it  is  probable,  were  fuc- 
U  2  ceffively 
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ceflively  both  thought  of  and  employed  for  this  purpofe. 
—In  the  rude  ages  of  fociety,  cattle  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  common  inftrument  of  commerce;  and,  though 
they  mufl  have  been  a  moft  inconvenient  one,  yet  in 
old  times  we  find  things  were  frequently  valued  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in  ex- 
change for  them. — The  armour  of  Diomede,  fays  Ho- 
mer, coft  only  nine  oxen ;  but  that  of  Glaucus  coft  an 
hundred  oxen. — Salt  is  faid  to  be  the  common  inftru- 
ment of  commerce  and  exchanges  in  ABYSSINIA;  a 
fpecies  ofjhells  in  fome  parts  of  the  COAST  of  INDIA; 
dried  cod  at  NEWFOUNDLAND  ;  tobacco  in  VIRGINIA  ; 
fttgar  in  fome  of  our  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES  ;  hides  or 
drejjed  leather  in  fome  other  countries ;  and  there  is  at 
this  day  a  village  in  SCOTLAND  where  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, I  am  told,'  for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  inftead  of 
money  to  the  baker's  fhop  or  the  ale-houfe. 

In  all  countries,  however,  menfeem  at  loft  to  have  been 
determined  by  irrejiftlble  reafons  to  give  the  preference,  for 
this  employment,  to  metals  above  every  other  commodity.— 
Metals  can  not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  lofs  as  any 
other  commodity,  fcarce  any  thing  being  lefs  perifhable 
than  they  are,  but  they  can  likewife,  without  any  lofs, 
be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  as  by  fufion  thofc 

parts 


parts  can  eafily  be  reunited  again  ;  a  quality  which  no 
other  equally  durable  commodities  poffefs,  and  which 
more  than  any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the 
inftruments  of  commerce  and  circulation. — The  man 
who  wanted  to  buy  fait,  for  example,  and  had  nothing 
but  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  muft  have  been 
obliged  to  buy  fait  to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole 
fheep,  at  a  time. — He  could  feldom  buy  lefs  than  this, 
becaufe  what  he  was  to  give  for  it  could  feldom  be  di- 
vided without  lofs  ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  buy  more, 
he  muft,  for  the  fame  reafons,  have  been  obliged  to  buy 
double  or  triple  the  quantity,  the  value,  to  wit,  of  two 
or  three  oxen,  or  of  two  or  three  flieep. — If,  on  the 
contrary,  inftead  of  fhecp  or  oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give 
in  exchange  for  it,  he  could  eafily  proportion  the  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  to  the  precife  quantity  of  the  commo- 
dity which  he  had  immediate  occafion  for*. 

IT  IS  IN  THIS  MANNER  THAT  MONEY  HAS  BECOME 
IN  ALL  CIVILIZED  NATIONS  THE  UNIVERSAL  INSTRU- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE,  BY  THE  INTERVENTION  OF 
WHICH  GOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 
OR  EXCHANGED  FOR  ONE  ANOTHER. 


*  ADAM  SMITH. 


SECT. 


SECT.      X. 

OF  THE  PRICE  OF  COMMODITIES. 

IN  that  early  and  rude  flate  of  fociety  which  precedes 
both  the  accumulation  of  flock  and  the  appropriation  of 
land,  the  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  labour 
neceffary  for  acquiring  different  objects  feems  to  be  the 
only  circumftance  which  can  afford  any  rule  for  ex- 
changing them  for  one  another.-— If  among  a  nation  of 
hunters,  for  example,  it  ufually  cofts  twice  the  labeur  to 
kill  a  beaver  which  it  does  to  kill  a  deer,  one  beaver 
fhould  naturally  exchange  for,  or  be  worth  two  deer. — 
It  is  natural  that  what  is  ufually  the  produce  of  two 
days  or  two  hours  labour,  fhould  be  worth  double  of 
what  is  ufually  the  produce  of  one  day's  or  one  hour's 
labour. 

If  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  fhould  be  more  fevers  than 
the  other,  fome  allowance  will  naturally  be  made  for 
this  fuperior  hardfhip ;  and  the  produce  of  one  hour's 

labour 


labour  in  the  one  way  may  frequently  exchange  for  that 
of  two  hours  labour  in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  requires  an  uncommon 
degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  the  efteem  which  men 
have  for  fuch  talents,  will  naturally  give  a  value  to  their 
produce,  fuperior  to  what  would  be  due  to  the  time  em- 
ployed about  it.— Such  talents  can  feldom  be  acquired 
but  in  confequence  of  long  application,  and  the  fuperior 
value  of  their  produce  may  frequently  be  no  more  than 
a  reafonable  compenfation  for"  the  time  and  labour  which 
muft  be  fpent  in  acquiring  them. 

In  the  price  of  CORN,  one  part  pays  the  rent  of  the 
landlord,  another  pays  the  wages  or  maintenance  of  the 
labourers  and  labouring  cattle  employed  in  producing  it, 
and  the  third  pays  the  profit  of  the  farmer. — Thefe  three 
parts  feem  either  immediately  or  ultimately  to  make  up 
the  whole  price  of  corn. — A  fourth  part,  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought,  is  neceflary  for  replacing  the  ftock  of  the 
farmer,  or  for  compenfating  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
labouring  cattle,  and  other  inftruments  of  hufbandry. 

In  the  price  of  FLOUR  or  MEAL  we  muft  add  to  the 

price  of  the  corn,  the  profits  of  the  miller,  and  the 

wages  of  his  fervants ;  in  the  price  of  BREAD,  the  profits 

of  the  baker,  and  the  wages  of  his  fervants ;  and  in  the 
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price  of  both,  the  labour  of  tranfporting  the  corn  from 
the  houfe  of  the  farmer  to  that  of  the  miller,  and 
from  that  of  the  miller  to  that  of  the  baker,  together 
with  the  profits  of  thofe  who  advance  the  wages  of  that 
labour. 

The  price  of  FLAX  refolves  itfelf  into  the  fame  three 
parts  as  that  of  corn. — In  the  price  of  LINEN  we  muft 
add  to  this  price  the  wages  of  the  flax-drefler,  of  the 
fpinner,  of  the  weaver,  of  the  bleacher,  8cc.  together 
with  the  profits  of  their  refpe£tive  employers. 

A  gentleman  who  farms  a  part  of  his  own  eflate,  after 
paying  the  expence  of  cultivation,  fhould  gain  both  the 
rent  of  the  landlord  and  the  profit  of  the  farmer. — He 
i£  apt  to  denominate,  however,  his  whole  gain,  profit, 
and  thus  confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  leaft  in  common 
language. 

Common  farmers  feldom  employ  any  overfeer  to  dire£t 
the  general  operations  of  the  farm.  They  generally  too 
work  a  good  deal  with  their  own  hands,  as  ploughmen, 
harrowers,  &c. — What  remains  of  the  crop  after  paying 
the  rent,  therefore,  fhould  not  only  replace  to  them 
their  flock  employed  in  cultivation,  together  with  its 
ordinary  profits,  but  pay  them  the  wages  which  are  due 
to  them,  both  as  labourers  and  overfeers. — Whatever  re- 
mains, 


mains,  however,  after  paying  the  rent  and  keeping  up 
the  Hock,  is  called  profit,  —  but  usages  evidently  make  a 
part  of  it. — The  farmer,  by  faving  thcfe  wages,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  gain  them. — Wages,  therefore,  are  in  this  cafe 
confounded  with  profit. 

An  independent  manufaflurcr,  who  has  (lock  enough 
both  to  purchafe  materials,  and  to  maintain  himfelf  till 
he  can  carry  his  work  to  market,  mould  gain  both  the 
wages  of  a  journeyman  who  works  under  a  mafter,  and 
the  profit  which  that  mafter  makes  by  the  fale  of  the 
journeyman's  work. — His  whole  gains,  however,  are 
commonly  called  profit,  and  wages  are,  in  this  cafe  too, 
confounded  with  profit. 

A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden  with  his 
own  hands,  unites  in  his  own  perfon  the  three  different 
characters,  of  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer. — His  pro- 
duce, therefore,  mould  pay  him  the  rent  of  the/r/?,  the 
profit  of  thefecond,  and  the  wages  of  the  third. — The 
whole,  however,  is  commonly  confidered  as  the  earnings 
of  his  labour. — Both  rent  and  profit  are,  in  this  cafe, 
confounded  with  wrges. 

An  apothecary  chargt-s  in  his  drugs   he  expence  of  his 

education,  his  houfe,  his  carriage  if  he  has  one,  his  con- 

ftant  attendance  to  the  wifhes  of  his  employers,  &c. — 

X  But 
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But  the  whole  is  confounded  in  the  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  articles  employed. 

It  is  fhameful  to  fee  the  confufion  at  prefent  .exifting 
with  refpeft  to  MEDICINE. — Quacks  are  riding  in  their 
coaches,  while  many  of  the  regular  faculty  abfolutely 
ftarve. — Phyficians  inftead  of  directing  the  apothecary 
write  now  for  the  druggijl,  and  druggifts  in  return  have 
ufurped  the  privilege  of  medical  advice. — Afan-midwivcs 
and  dentljls  call  themfelves  furgeons. — Apothecaries,  nay 
furgeons,  prefcribe  like  phyjlcians,  and  accept  the  fee  as 
fuch,  and  we  find,  even  in  capital  towns,  the  union  of 

OCCULIST SURGEON  — DENTIST — MAN-MIDWIFE — 

APOTHECARY — and  DRUGGIST,  in  the  fame  perfon, 
which  deftroys  altogether  the  advantage  which  refults  to 
fociety  from  the  proper  dijlrlbulion  of  labour. 

Why  does  not  government  interfere  in  regulating 
the  practice  of  medicine  ? — The  chemift,  by  not  includ- 
ing medical  advice,  fhould  demand  lefs  than  the  apothe~ 
cary,  who  includes  his  attendance  and  fkill  in  the  drug. 
It  would  be  certainly  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  were  the  employments  of  druggijl  zn&  apothecary 
feparate,  were  the  latter  INSPECTORS  of  the  {hops  of  the 
former,  and  only,  in  fad,  MEDICAL  ADVISERS. — Drugs 
would  not  then  be  improperly  heaped  on  the  patient, 

and 


and  the  apothecary  and  phyficlan  might  ftill  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  by  their  education  and  fee. — The  fears  of  col- 
lufion  between  the  doftor  and  apothecary,  too  often  un- 
juflly  entertained,  would  ceafe,  and  the  praftice  of  medi- 
cine would  be  put  on  a  more  liberal  and  gentleman-like 
footing  *. 

*  ADAM  SMITH. 
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SECT.     XI. 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  TRADE. 

THIS  divifion  of  labour,  from  which  fo  many  advan- 
tages are  derived,  is  not  originally  the  effecl:  of  any  hu- 
man wifdom,  which  forefees  and  intends  that  general 
opulence  to  which  it  gives  occafion. — It  is  the  neceflary, 
though  very  flow  and  gradual,  confequence  of  a  certain 
propenfity  in  human  nature  which  has  in  view  no  fuch 
extenfive  utility  ;  it  arifes  fromfclf-lovt. 

In  civilized  fociety  man  ftands  at  all  times  in  need  of 
the  co-operation  and  afllltance  of  great  multitudes,  while 
his  whole  life  is  fcarce  fufficient  to  gain  the  friend/hip  of 
a  few  perfons. — In  almoft  every  other  race  of  animals, 
each  individual,  when  it  is  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  en- 
tirely independent,  and  in  its  natural  ftate  has  occafion 
for  the  affiftance  of  no  other  living  creature. — But  man 
has  almojl  csrtftant  occafion  for  the  help  of  his  brethren^  and 
it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  expe6l  it  from  their  benevolence 

only. 


»nly. — He  will  be  more  likely  to  prevail  if  he  can  intereil 
their  SELF-LOVE  in  his  favour,  and  {hew  them  that  it  is 
for  their  own  advantage  to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of 
them. — Whoever  offers  to  another  a  bargain  of  any 
kind,  propofes  to  do  this  :  "  Give  me  that  ivhich  I  want^ 
and  you  Jhall  have  this  which  you  want"  is  the  meaning 
of  every  fuch  offer ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  we 
obtain  from  one  another  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe 
good  offices  which  we  ftand  in  need  of. — It  is  not  from, 
the  benevolence  of  the  butcher,  the  tnwer,  or  the  bakcrt 
that  we  expcft  our  dinner,  but  from  their  regard  to  their 
own  intereft. — We  addrefs  ourfelves,  not  to  their  hu- 
manity, but  to  their  f elf -love ;  and  never  talk  to  them  of 
our  own  neccflities,  but  of  their  advantages. — Nobody  but 
a  beggar  choofes  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  benevolence 
of  his  fellow-citizens. — Even  a  beggar  does  not  depend 
upon  it  entirely. — The  charity  of  well-difpofcd  people, 
indeed,  fupplies  him  with  the  whole  fund  of  his  fub- 
fiftence. — But  though  this  principle  ultimately  provides 
him  with  them  as  he  has  occafion  for  them,  the 
greater  part  of  his  occafional  wants  are  fupplied  in  the 
jamc  manmr  as  thofe  of  other  people,  by  treaty,  by  barter, 
and  by  purchaje. — With  the  money  which  one  man 
gives  him  he  purchafcs  food. —The  old  clothes  which 

another 
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another  beftows  upon  him  he  exchanges  for  other  old 
clothes  which  fuit  him  better,  or  for  lodging,  or  for 
food,  or  for  money,  with  which  he  can  buy  either  food, 
clothes,  or  lodging,  as  he  has  occafion*. 

*  ADAM  SMITH. 

In  the  fame  manner  our  government  (as  was  fhewn  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Reform  of  Parliament)  depends  not  on  the  palriotifm  of  the  legiflature :  but  on 
a  more  certain  foundation— -s  tr.F-  INTEREST— or  the  balance  of  ptrmert.  This 
is  not  faid  to  decry  virtue :  for  lanejly  is  the  beji  policy,  and  -when  -we  deviate 
from  the  path  of  reftitudc  tut  aff  againft  our  proper  intcreji.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  certain  kind  of  honour  in  trade,  or  fear  of  univerfal  cenfure,  and  of  the 
refentment  of  the  injured  :  but  for  all  this,  it  is  argued,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  trade  is  not  generofity  and  humanity,  or  Chriftian  philanthropy,  but 
SELF-INTEREST  ;  nor  can  it  be  imputed  as  a  crime,  that  a  man  loves  him- 
felf  better  than  a  neighbour,  or  perhaps  a  ftranger,  who  hai  obliged  him  in  no- 
thing. To  make  every  thing  run  even,  the  fpring  of  activity  fhould  be  fuch 
as  has  an  influence  on  all  defer!  pt ions  of  men. 


SECT, 
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SECT.     XII. 

ON    LUXURY. 

LUXURY  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  fignification,  and 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  badfenfe. — In  ge- 
neral, it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification  of 
the  fenfes ;  and  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or  blame- 
able •,  according  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of 
the  perfon. — The  bounds  between  virtue  and  vice  can- 
not here  be  exactly  fixed. — To  imagine,  that  the  grati- 
fying of  any  fenfe,  or  the  indulging  of  any  delicacy  in 
meat,  drink,  or  apparel,  is  of  itfelf  a  vice,  can  never 
enter  into  a  head  that  is  not  difordered  by  the  frenzies  of 
enthufiafm. — I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  a  monk  abroad, 
who,  becaufe  the  windows  of  his  cell  opened  upon  a 
noble  profpeft,  made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes  never  to 
turn  that  way,  or  rcczwe  fo  fenfual  a  gratification. — And 
fuch  is  the  crime  of  drinking  Champagne  or  Burgundy* 
preferable  to  fmall  beer  or  porter. — Thcfe  indulgences  are 
only  vices,  when  they  are  purfutd  at  the  expence  of  fame  vir- 
tue* 
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tue,  as  liberality  or  charity ;  in  like  manner  as  they  are  fol- 
lies, when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  fortune,  and  reduces 
himfclf  to  want  and  beggary  — JVhere  they  entrench  upon  no 
virtue,  but  leave  ample  fubjeft  whence  to  provide  for 
friends,  family ',  and  every  proper  cbjefl  of  generojity  or  com- 
pajjion,  they  are  entirely  innocent,  and  have  in  every  age 
been  acknowledged  fuch  by  almojl  all  moralijls. 

Human  happinefs,  according  to  the  mod  received  no- 
tions, fceiv.s  to  confift  in  three  ingredients ; 

ACTION, 

PLEASURE,  and 

INDOLENCE. 

And  though  thefe  ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in 
different  proportions,  according  to  the  particular  difpo- 
fition  of  the  perfon ;  yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  en- 
tirely wanting,  without  deftroying,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  rclifh  of  the  whole  competition.—  Indolence,  or  re- 
pofe,  indeed,  feems  not  of  itfelf  to  contribute  much  to 
our  enjoyment ;  but,  like  fleep,  is  requifite  as  an  in- 
dulgence to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which  can- 
not fupport  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  bufinefs  or  plea- 
fure> — That  quick  march  of  the  fpirits,  which  takes  a 
man  from  himfelf,  and  chiefly  gives  fatisfa&ion,  does  in 
{he  end  exhauft  the  mind,  and  requires  fome  intervals  of 

repofe, 
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icpofe,  which,  though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if 
prolonged,  beget  a  languor  and  lethargy,  that  deftroys 
all  enjoyment. — Education,  cuftom,  and  example,  have 
a  mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  thefe 
purfuits  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  where  they  pro- 
mote a  relifh  for  affion  and  pleafure,  they  are  fo  far  fa- 
vourable to  human  happinefs. — In  times  when  indujlry 
and  the  arts  fiourtjh,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual  occupation, 
and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  THE  OCCUPATION  ITSELF, 
as  well  as  THOSE  PLEASURES  which  are  the  fruit  of  their 
labour. — The  mind  acquires  new  vigour;  enlarges  its 
powers  and  faculties  ;  and  by  an  afliduity  in  honeft  in- 
<luftry,  both  fatisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  fpring 
up,  when  nouriflied  by  eafe  and  idlenefs. — Banifli  thofe 
arts  from  fociety,  you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and  of 
pleafure ;  and  leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their 
place,  you  even  deftroy  the  reliih  of  indolence,  which 
never  is  agreeable,  but  when  it  fucceeds  to  labour,  and 
recruits  the  fpirits,  exhaufted  by  too  much  application 
and  fatigue. 

dnether  advantage  of  indujlry  and  of  refinements  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce  fome 
refinements  in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  one  be  carried  to  per- 

VOL  II.  Y  feaion, 
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fection,  without  being  accompanied,  in  fome  degree, 
with  the  other. — The  fame  age,  which  abounds  with 
fkilful  weavers  and  {hip-carpenters,  ufually  produces 
great  philofophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals 
and  poets. — The  fpi  it  of  the  age  affects  all  the  arts; 
and  the  minds  of  men,  being  once  rou fed  from  their  le- 
thargy, and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  themfelves  on 
all  fides,  and  carry  improvements  into  every  art  and  fci- 
ence. — Profound  ignorance  is  totally  banilhed,  and  men 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to  think  as  well 
as  to  aft,  to  cultivate  the  pleafures  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  body. 

The  more  thefe  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  foclable 
men  become ;  nor  is  it  poiTible,  that,  when  enriched 
with  fcience,  and  poffeffed  of  a  fund  of  converfation, 
they  ftiduld  be  contented  to  remain  in  folitude,  or  live 
with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  diftant  manner,  which 
is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations. — They 
flock  into  cities  ;  love  to  receive  and  communicate 
knowledge ;  to  fhew  their  wit  or  their  breeding  ;  their 
tafte  in  converfation  or  living,  in  clothes  or  furniture. — 
Curiofity  allures  the  wife  ;  vanity  the  fooliih  ;  and  plea- 
fure  both. — Particular  clubs  and  focieties  are  every  where 
formed :  both  fexes  meet  in  an  eafy  and  fociable  man- 
ner: 
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tier ;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behavi- 
our, refine  apace. — So  that,  befule  the  improvements 
which  they  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts, 
it  is  impofuble  but  they  muft  feel  an  increafe  of  huma- 
nity, from  the  very  habit  of  converting  together,  and 
contributing  to  each  other's  pleafure  and  entertainment. 
Thus  INDUSTRY,  KNOWLEDGE,  and  HUMANITY,  are 
linked  together  by  an  indiffbluble  chain,  and  are  found, 
from  experience  as  well  as  reafon,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
more  poli/hcd^  and,  what  are  commonly  denominated,  the 
more  luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  THESE  ADVANTAGES  attended  with  difad- 
•uantages,  that  bear  any  proportion  to  them. — The  more 
men  refine  upon  pleafure,  the  lefs  will  they  indulge  in 
excefles  of  any  kind ;  becaufe  nothing  is  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  true  pleafure  than  fuch  excefles.— One  may 
fafely  affirm,  that  the  Tartars  are  oftener  guilty  of 
beaJJly  gluttony,  when  they  feall  on  their  dead  horfes, 
than  European  courtiers  with  all  their  refinements  of 
cookery. — And  if  libertine  love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the 
marriage-bed,  be  more  frequent  in  polite  ages ;  drunken- 
tjefs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  lefs  common. 

But  INDUSTRY,  KNOWLEDGE,  and  HUMANITY,  are 

not  advantageous  in  private  life  alone:  they  diffufe  their 

Y  2  beneficial 
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beneficial  influence  on  the  public,  and  render  the  govern- 
ment as  great  and  flouriming  as  they  make  individuals 
happy  and  profperous. — The  increafe  and  eonfumption 
of  all  the  commodities,  which  ferve  to  the  ornament  and 
pleafure  of  life,  are  advantageous  to  fociety ;  becaufe,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  multiply  thofe  innocent  gratifi- 
dations  to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  of  ftorehoufe  of 
labour,  which,  in  the  exigencies  of  ftate,  may  be  turn- 
ed to  the  public  fervice. — In  a  nation,  where  there  is  no 
demand  for  fuch  fuperfluities,  men  fink  into  indolence, 
lofe  all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  are  ufelefs  to  the  public, 
which  cannot  maintain  or  fupport  its  fleets  and  armiesr 
from  the  induftry  of  fuch  flothful  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are,  at  pre- 
fent,  nearly  the  fame  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago : 
but  what  a  difference  is  there  in  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
thofe  kingdoms  ?  Which  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  but 
the  increafe  of  art  and  induftry. — When  CHARLES  VIII. 
of  France  invaded  Italy,  he  carried  with  him  about 
20,000  men  :  yet  this  armament  fo  exhaufted  the  na- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  Guicciardin,  that  for  fome  years 
it  was  not  able  to  make  any  great  effort. — Louis  XIV. 
in  time  of  war,  kept  in  pay  above  400,000  men  f  ; 

*f  The  infcription  on  the  Place-dc  Vendome  fays  440,000. 

though 
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though  from  Mazarine's  death  to  his  own,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  courfe  of  wars  that  lafbd  near  thirty 
years. 

This  induftry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge  in- 
feparable  from  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make 
the  beft  advantage  of  the  induftry  of  its  fubje&s. — Laws, 
order,  police,  difcipline ;  thefe  can  never  be  carried  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  before  human  reafon  has  re- 
fined itfelf  by  exercife,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more 
vulgar  arts,  at  lealt,  of  commerce  and  manufaflure.—~ 
Can  we  expect,  that  a  government  will  be  well  model- 
led by  a  people,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  fpin- 
nirtg-wheel,  or  to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage?  Not 
to  mention,  that  all  ignorant  ages  are  infefled  with 
fuperftition,  which  throws  the  government  off  its  bias, 
and  difturbs  men  in  the  purfuit  of  their  interefl  and  hap- 
pinefs. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally  begets 
mildnefs  and  moderation,  by  inftrucling  men  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  fcverity, 
which  drive  fubje&s  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return 
to  fubmiflion  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of 
pardon. — When  the  tempers  of  men  are  foftened  as  well 


as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  appears  ftill 
more  confpicuous,  and  is  the  chief  characteriftic  which 
diflinguifhes  a  civilized  age  from  times  of  barbarity  and 
ignorance. — Faflions  are  then  Icfs  inveterate,  revolutions 
lefs  tragical,  authority  lefs  fever  e,  and /editions  Icfs  frequent . 
— Even  foreign  wars  abate  of  their  cruelty ;  and  after  the 
fold  of  battle,  where  honour  and  inter  eft  Jlccl  men  again/I 
companion  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divefl  themselves 
of  the  brute,  and  refume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  lofmg  their  ferocity, 
will  lofe  their  martial  fpirit,  or  become  lefs  undaunted 
and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liberty. 
—The  arts  have  no  fuch  effect  in  enervating  either  the 
mind  or  body. — On  the  contrary,  induftry,  their  infe- 
parable  attendant,  adds  rrew  force  to  both. — And  if  an- 
ger, which  is  faid  to  be  the  whetftone  of  courage,  lofes 
fomewhat  of  its  afperity,  by  politenefs  and  refinement  ; 
a  fenfe  of  honour,  which  is  a  ftronger,  more  conftant, 
and  more  governable  principle,  acquires  frefh  vigour  by 
that  elevation  of  genius  which  arifes  from  knowledge 
and  a  good  education. — Add  to  this,  that  courage  can 
neither  have  any  duration,  nor  be  of  any  ufe,  when  not 
accompanied  with  difcipline  and  martial  fkill,  which  are 
feldom  found  among  a  barbarous  people. — The  ancients 
6  remarked, 
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remarked,  that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that 
ever  knew  the  art  of  war. — And  Pyrrhus,  feeing  the 
ROMANS  marfhal  their  army  with  fome  art  and  {kill, 
faid  with  furprife,  "  Thofe  barbarians  have  nothing  barba- 
rous in  their  difcipTme  !  " 

What  has  chiefly  induced  fevere  moralifts  to  declaim 
againtt  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rufticity,  virtue 
and  public  fpirit,  rofe  to  fuch  a  furprifmg  height  of 
grandeur  and  liberty  ;  but  having  learned  from  its  con- 
quered provinces  the  Afiatic  luxury,  fell  into  every  kind 
of  corruption  ;  whence  arofe  Jedition  and  civil  wars,  at- 
tended at  laft  with  the  total  lofs  of  liberty. — All  the  Latin 
daffies,  whom  we  perufe  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of  thefe 
fentiments,  and  univerfally  afcribe  the  ruin  of  their  (late 
to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  eaft :  infomuch 
that  SALLUST  reprefents  a  tafte  for  painting  as  a  vice,  no 
lefs  than  leiudnefs  and  drinking. — And  fo  popular  were 
thefe  fentiments,  during  the  later  ages  of  the  republic, 
that  this  author  abounds  in  praifes  of  the  old  rigid  Roman 
virtue,  though  himfelf  the  mod  egregious  inftance  of 
modern  luxury  and  corruption  :  fpeaks  contemptuoufly 
of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  though  the  moft  elegant 
writer  in  the  world ;  nay,  employs  prepofterous  digref- 
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fions  and  declamations  to  this  purpofe,  though  a  model 
of  tafte  and  correctnefs. 

But  it  vvduld  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe  writers  mif- 
took  the  caufe  of  the  diforders  in  the  Roman  ftate,  and 
afcribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded 
from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  the  unlimited  extent 
ofconquejls. — Refinement  on  the  pleafures  and  conveni- 
encies  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality 
and  corruption. — The  value,  which  all  men  put  upon 
any  particular  pleasure,  depends  on  comparifon  and  ex- 
perience ;  nor  is  a  porter  lefs  greedy  of  money,  which 
he  fpends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who 
purchafes  champagne  and  ortolans. — Riches  are  valuable 
at  all  times,  and  to  all  men  ;  bccaufe  they  always  pur  chafe 
pleafures,  fuch  as  men  are  accuflomed  to,  anddefire:  nor 
can  any  thing  refrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money,  but  a 
fcnfe  of  honour  and  honefy  ;  which,  if  it  be  not  nearly  equal 
at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  mojl  in  ages  of  knowledge 
and  refinement. 

'The  liberties  of  ENGLAND,  fo  far  from  decaying  fmce 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourifhed  fo 
much  as  during  that  period. — And  though  corruption  may 
fccm  to  increafe  of  late  years  ;  this  is  chief y  to  be  afcribcd  to 
our  ejlablijhcd  liberty,  when  our  princes  have  found  the  im- 

poj/ibility 
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pt/fibllity  of  governing  without  parliaments,  or  of  terrifying 
parliaments  by  the  phantom  of  prerogative. — Not  to  men- 
tion, that  this  corruption  or  venality  prevails  much 
more  among  the  elefiors  than  the  elected ;  and  there- 
fore cannot  juftly  be  afcribed  to  any  refinements  in 
luxury. 

If  we  confider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  (hall 
find,  that  a  progrefs  in  the  arts  is  rather  favourable  to 
liberty,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  prcferve,  if  not  pro- 
duce, a  FREE  GOVERNMENT. — In  rude  unpoliflied  na- 
tions, where  the  arts  are  neglected,  all  labour  is  beftow- 
ed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  is  divided  into  two  claries,  proprietors  of  land,  and 
their  vajjals  or  tenants. — The  latter  are  neceffarily  de- 
pendent, and  fitted  for  flavery  and  fubjedtion ;  efpecially 
where  they  poffefs  no  riches,  and  are  not  valued  for 
their  knowledge  in  agriculture ;  as  muft  always  be  the 
cafe  where  the  arts  are  neglected. — The  former  natu- 
rally erect  themfelves  into  petty  tyrants ;  and  muft  ei- 
ther fubmit  to  an  abfolutc  mafter,  for  the  fake  of  peace 
and  order ;  or,  if  they  will  preferve  their  independency, 
like  the  ancient  barons,  they  mull  fall  into  feuds  and 
contefts  among  themfelves,  and  throw  the  whole  fociety 
into  fucb  confufion,  as  is  perhaps  worfc  than  the  moib 
VOL.  II.  Z  defpotic 


Jefpotic  government.— But  where  luxury  nouri/hcs  com* 
merce  and  mdujlry,  the  peafants,  by  a  proper  cultivation  of 
the  land,  become  rich  and  independent ;  while  the  tradefmen 
and  merchants  acquire  a  Jhare  of  the  property,  and  draw 
authority  and  conjidcration  to  that  middling  rank  of  men, 
who  are  the  bcjl  andfirmcft  bajis  of  public  liberty. — Thefe 
fubmit  not  to  ilavery,  like  the  peafants,  from  poverty 
and  meannefs  of  fpirit ;  and,  having  no  hopes  of  tyran- 
nizing over  others,  like  the  barons,  they  are  not  tempt- 
ed, for  the  fake  of  that  gratification,  to  fubmit  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  fovereign. — They  covet  equal  laws,  which 
may  fecure  their  property,  and  preferve  them  from  m%» 
narchical,  as  well  as  arijlocratical  tyranny* . 

UPON  THE  WHOLE  IT  APPEARS  THEN,  THE  LA- 
BOURS OF  AN  INDUSTRIOUS  AND  INGENIOUS  PEOPLE 
IN  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES  ARE  VARIOUSLY,  BUT  IN- 
CESSANTLY EMPLOYED,  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
RICH.  — IN  THEIR  DRESS,  THEIR  TABLE,  THEIR. 
HOUSES,  AND  THEIR  FURNITURE,  THE  FAVOURITES 
OF  FORTUNE  UNITE  EVERY  REFINEMENT  OF  CONVE- 
NIENCY,  OF  ELEGANCE,  AND  OF  SPLENDOUR;  WHAT- 
EVER CAN  SOOTH  THEIR  PRIDE,  OR  GRATIFY  THEIR 
SENSUALITY. —  SUCH  REFINEMENTS  UNDER  THE  GDI- 
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"OUS  NAME  OF  LUXURY,  HAVE  BEEN  SEVERELY 
ARRAIGNED  BY  THE  MORALISTS  OF  EVERY  AGE; 
BUT  IN  THE  PRESENT  IMPERFECT  CONDITION  OF  SO- 
CIETY, LUXURY,  THOUGH  IT  MAY  PROCEED  FROM 
VICE  OR  FOLLY  AND  OCCASION  THEM,  SEEMS  TO  BE 
THE  ONLY  LIKELY  MEANS  TO  PROMOTE  THE  IN- 
DUSTRY OF  OTHERS,  AND  CORRECT  THE  UNEQUAL* 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROPERTY. THE  DILIGENT  ME- 
CHANIC, AND  THE  SKILFUL  ARTIST,  WHO  HAVE 
OBTAINED  NO  SHARE  IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE 
EARTH,  RECEIVE  A  VOLUNTARY  TAX  FROM  THE 
POSSESSORS  OF  GREAT  ESTATES;  AND  THE  LATTER 
ARE  PROMPTED,  BY  A  SENSE  OF  INTEREST,  TO  IM- 
PROVE THOSE  LANDS,  WITH  WHOSE  PRODUCE  THEY 
MAY  BE  ENABLED  TO  PURCHASE  ADDITIONAL  PLEA- 
SURES. 

SECT. 

*  It  mu  ft,  indeed,  beconfeflcd,  that  nature  is  Co  liberal  to  mankind,  that 
•mrre  all  her  preftnti  equally  divided  among  thefpecits,  and  improved  by  art  and 
indujhy,  every  individual  -mould  enjoy  all  tlte  necej/aries,  and  even  moft  of  the 
comforti  of  life ;  nor  -mould  ever  be  liable  to  any  ills,  butfuch  as  might  accidentally 
arifffroM  the  fickly  frame  and  conjiitution  of  his  body. — It  muft  be  confeflcd, 
wherever  we  depart  from  the  EQUALITY,  we  rob  die  poor  of  mere  fatitfaQ'wn 
than  we  add.  to  the  rich,  and  that  the  Jtight  gratification  of  a  frivo/oui  vanity, 
in  ONE  individual,  frequently  cofts  more  than  bread  to  MAKV  FAMILIES, 
and  EVEN  PROVINCES. 

But  historians,  alas  !  and  even  common  fcnfe,  may  inform  us,  how  ever 
Z  Z 
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SECT.    XIII. 

ON  LIBERTY  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  TRADE. 

-  THE  arts  and  manufaflures,  trade  and  commerce,  are 
infeparably  connected  with  FREEDOM;  they  anfe  from 
IT  ;  and  they  tend  to  -produce  IT. — Let  any  country  re- 
gain its  LIBERTY,  and  thcfe  return ;  let  a  country  lofe  its 
LIBERTY,  and  thefe  gradually  die  away,  let  themjlourl/h, 
and  the  country  cannot  eafily  be  fubdued  by  a  foreign 
power •,  nor  en/laved  by  //$  oivn  fovereign. — Art'ijls^  manu- 
fatiurers,  and  merchants,  are  the  ///>  and  /o«/  of  LIBER- 

fpecious  thefe  levelling  ideas,  they  are  really,  at  bottom,  impraSicatle ;    and 
were  they  not  fo,  would  be  extremely  pernicious  to  human  fociety. 

Render  pofleflions  ever  fo  equal,  men's  different  degrees  of  art}  care,  and 
induftry,  will  immediately  break  that  equality.—  Or  if  you  check  thefe  virtues, 
you  reduce  fociety  to  the  extremeft  indigence ;  and  inftead  of  preventing  -want 
and  beggary  in  *fe^c,  render  it  unavoidable  to  the  whole  communiiy^—Thc  moft 
rigorous  inquifition,  too,  is  requifite  to  watch  every  inequality  on  its  firft  ap- 
pearance; and  the  moft  fevere  jurifdi£lion,  to  punifli  and  redrefs  it. — But  be- 
fides,  thatyo  much  authority  muft  foon  degenerate  into  tyranny,  and  be  exerted 
with  great  partialities  ;  and  who  can  poffibly  be  poffefted  of  it  in  thefavagefote 

here  fuppofed  ?    HUME (This  by  the  bye,  that  the  meaning  of  the  la# 

paragraph  may  not  be  mifunderftood.) 

TV; 
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TY  ;  the  metropolis  is  the  chief  vital  part,  where  the 
firft  and  the  laft  pulfe  of  LIBERTY  will  be  felt. 

Under  a  defpotic  government,  property  is  precarious, 
wealth  is  dangerous ;  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  the  defpot 
to  encourage  trade,  nor  is  it  the  intereft  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  truft  a  defpot. 

The  moft  fertile  country,  if  the  government  is  not 
free,  will  not  allure  them  ;  fecurity  of  property,  and 
certainty  of  enjoyment,  being  their  firft  refearch,  tliefc 
bees  often  lodge  their  honey  in  the  barren  rock. — The 
Syrians  by  commerce  acquired  fuch  wealth  and  ftrength, 
as  enabled  them  for  thirteen  years  to  refift  the  whole 
power  of  NEBUCHADNEZZAR  ;  rather  than  fubmit  at 
laft,  they  quitted  a  fertile  country,  and  retired  to  a  little 
ifland,  where  they  built  their  city  on  a  rock,  and  there 
maintained  their  freedom. — Marfiilles  is  furrounded  by 
a  barren  country. — The  cities  of  Holland  are  enclofed  by 
marfhes,  and  Venice  by  the  fea. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  EU- 
ROPE began  to  awake  as  out  of  a  deep  fleep  ;  the  eyes  of 
its  inhabitants  were  opened  to  fee  the  utility  of  COM- 
MERCE, with  the  value  of  LIBERTY,  and  their  mutual 
connexion. — They  had  borne  the  yoke  of  feodal  tyran- 
ny for  many  ages.— That  fyftem  of  government  was 

very 


very  fimple,  but  to  the  laft  degree  oppreflive.  — The 
fovereign  fometimes  exerted  defpotic  fway  over  the  feodal 
lords ;  at  other  times,  indeed,  his  power  was  circum- 
icribed,  and  his  authority  defpifed  ;  but  the  feodal  lords 
themfelves  exercifed  at  all  times  the  moft  abfolute  do- 
minion over  their  flaves  and  vaffals. — Cities  being  fub- 
jedt  to  the  jurifdidtion  and  oppreflion  of  the  lords,  and 
deferted  by  merchants  and  manufacturers,  were  inha- 
bited only  by  flaves,  and  the  loweft  of  the  people. — 
The  active  and  induftrious  artifts  were  driven  away  by 
the  impolitic  exactions,  and  abfurd  regulations  of  the 
avaricious  barons. — In  the  eleventh  century,  fome  cities 
in  Italy  caft  off  the  yoke,  others  purchafed  their  free- 
dom, and  eftablifhed  an  equal  government. — The  cities 
of  France,  Germany ',  Spain,  and  England,  foon  followed 
the  example. 

In  the  train  of  returning  LIBERTY,  came  the  arts, 
manufactures,  commerce,  induftry,  and  wealth. —  Happy 
had  it  been  for  mankind,  if  luxury  could  have  been  left 
behind. — Even  luxury,  under  the  reflraint  of  reafon  and 
religion,  is  beneficial  to  fociety,  promotes  induftry,  and 
leads  to  the  perfection  of  the  arts. 

At  the  introduction  of  commerce,  the  cities  of  Italy 
took  the  lead,  and  foon  eftablifhed  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence ; 


dependence  ;  among  thefe  was  Florence,  by  whofe  go- 
vernment, under  the  form  of  a  democracy,  encouraging 
and  protecting  manufactures,  this  city  grew  in  power, 
and  its  citizens  in  wealth. 

Venice  is  more  ancient  and  honourable  than  Florence. 
Venice  is  governed  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  ariftocracy, 
whofe  intereft  is  to  encourage  commerce,  becaufe  her 
nobility  engage  in  it. — Jealous  of  her  liberty,  Jhe  employs 
only  foreign  mercenaries  in  her  army,  tuhile  her  navy,  which 
is  her  chief firengtk,  is  manned  and  commanded  by  her  own. 
fitbjefis. — By  her  traffic  (he  acquired  fuch  wealth  and 
power,  as  enabled  her,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  to  refift  the  united  efforts  of  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon, 
with  almoft  all  the  princes  of  Italy. — It  matters  not  what 
free  form  of  government  is  adopted  by  any  country,  de- 
mocracy, or  mixed  monarchy,  provided  the  artifts,  ma- 
nufacturers, and  merchants,  can  find  a  fpot  where  they 
may  enjoy  peace  and  quietnefs,  protection  and  fecurity 
for  their  perfons  and  poffefTions. — We  have  had  ex- 
amples of  the  two  firft  ;  let  us  confider  an  inftance  of 
the  latter. — The  Seventeen  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
were  firft  united  under  Philip  of  Burgundy,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century. — They  had  long  cn- 
i  joyed 
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joyed  the  fweets  of  a  free  government,  iimilar  to  that 
eitablifhed  in  all  the  northern  nations. — The  fovereignty 
was  hereditary,  but  the  laws  were  pafled,  and  taxes 
voted,  by  the  three  eflates  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commons. — Their  cities  had  peculiar  immuni- 
ties and  internal  juriMicYion. — This  fecurity  and  hap- 
pinefs  was  not  difturbed  by  Philip, — This  prince  being 
wife,  confidered,  that  the  wealth  which  flowed  into  his 
dominions  through  the  cities  of  Bourgcs,  Ghent,  and 
Antwerp,  would  ceafe  to  flow,  ftiould  thefe  cities  lofe 
their  LIBERTY  ;  being  good,  HE  LOVED  HIS  SUBJECTS, 
AND  REJOICED  TO  SEE  THEM  HAPPY. — When  there- 
fore by  their  blood  and  treafure  he  had  eftabliflied  his 
throne,  and  fecured  himfclf  againft  the  power  of  France, 

HE  WAS  CONTENTED  TO  REIGN  OVER  A  FREE  PEO- 
PLE ;  KNOWING  THAT  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SUB- 
JECT IS  THE  SUREST  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  SOVE- 
REIGN'S GREATNESS. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Vth,  being  a  native  of  the 
Lout  Countries,  had  a  peculiar  love  for  this  part  of  his 
dominions ;  which,  during  his  reign,  continued  to  in- 
creafe  in  wealth. — Philip  the  lid,  his  fucceflbr  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Spain,  being  a  prince  of  different  dif- 
pofttions,  and  refiding  in  Spain,  his  native  country,  ap- 
pointed 


pointed  the  Ducbejs  of  Parma  regent  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, with  orders  to  fet  up  THE  INQUISITION*. — The 

common 

*  The  prifom  of  the  inquifition  are  little  dark  cells,  without  any  furnitur* 
but  a  hard  quilt :  llvtprifoner  is  not  permitted  to  fee  any  one  except  his  keep- 
er, in  this  cell,  who  brings  his  diet  with  a  lamp  that  burns  half  an  hour,  and 
departs  in  filcnce.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  is  carried  to  the  inqnifitor,  and 
rakes  an  oath  to  return  true  anfwers  to  all  queflions  which  fhall  be  put  to  him, 
and  to  confefs  all  his  heretics.  If  he  have  no  herefies  to  confefs,  he  is  carried 
back  to  his  doleful  dungeon  for  three  days  more,  to  recollect  hirnfelf,  and  to 
call  to  mind  his  herefies,  his  teachers,  and  his  accomplices.  Being  again 
brought  before  the  inquifitors,  they  afk  him  where  he  was  born  and  educated ; 
who  were  his  parents,  mailers,  confeflbr ;  when  he  was  laft  at  confefiion,  or 
the  mafs  ?  If,  in  anfwering  all  thefe  qucftions,  he  cannot  be  brought  to  accufe 
himfelf,  he  is  fsnt  back  again  to  his  dark  and  difmal  prifon,  and  time  is  given 
him  to  pray  for  repentance.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  is  carried  again  to 
the  inquifitors,  who  now  examine  him  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  popery,  on 
tranfubftantiation,  on  worlhipping  the  haft,  images,  faints,  and  the  Virgin 
Mnry ;  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  his  power  to  pardon  (ins  paft,  pre- 
fcnt,  and  to  come,  &c.  &c.  It  he  Sxfwers,  that  he  belirvtt  all  this,  he  is 
then  taken  to  the  rack,  attended  by  a  notitry,  who  is  to  write  down  his  con- 
feflion.  Here  he  remains  in  torment  for  one  hour  by  the  glafs,  after  which  a 
furgeon  puts  his  bones  in  joint,  and  he  is  carried  back  to  his  cell.  And  this 
horrid  proccfs  is  repeated  three  times,  at  certain  intervals,  till  the  miferable 
•wretch  peihaps  confeflcs  herefies  he  was  never  guilty  of,  or  acknowledges  that 
lie  dare  not  worfhip  idols.  If,  after  two  days,  the  'priibner  affirms  that  his 
confeffion  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  torments  he  underwent,  and  therefore 
refufcs  to  (ign  it ;  he  is  again  put  upon  the  rack.  If  he  confefTcs  that  he  did 
fjicak  heretical  words,  but  to  fave  his  eftare  for  his  family,  affirms  tint  he 
fpake  them  unadvifcdly  5  he  is  put  upon  the  rack  to  prove  the  truth  of  thi* 
afiertion.  The  prifoner  never  knows  who  are  his  accufcrs,  or  what  particular 
words  or  actions  arc  laid  to  his  charge ;  nor  muft  his  advocate  know  tlicfc 
things.  Witncffcs  arc  compelled  to  give  evidence,  under  pain  of  the  greater 
excommunication ;  and  his  own  advocate  is  bound  by  oath  to  divulge  hit 
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common  people  revolted,  but  were  foon  reduced. — To 
punifli  them,  to  infure  the  eftablifhment  of  the  inqui- 
fition,  and  to  prevent  any  future  infurre&ions,  Philip 
fent  a  reinforcement  to  the  Duchefs,  confuting  of  ten 
thoufand  veteran  foldiers,  Spanifli  and  Italian,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Aha,  an  experienced  general. 
• — This  force  produced  aftonifhment,  fubmiflion,  and  de- 
fpair,  among  thofe  who  could  not  fly  before  it. — "  Upon 
the  firjl  report  of  this  expedition^  the  trading  •people  of  the 
towns  and  country  began  in  vajl  numbers  to  retire  out  of  the 
provinces  \  fo  as  the  duchefs  wrote  to  the  king,  that  in  a 
few  days  above  a  hundred  thoufand  men  had  left  the  coun- 

client's  fccrets.  When  the  fatal  morning  is  come,  the  Dominicans  begin  the 
proceflion,  followed  by  the  penitents  clothed  in  black,  barefooted,  and  with 
•wax  candles  in  their  hands  ;  fome  have  bcnitoc-s,  and  others  who  have  but  juft 
efcaped  being  burnt,  have  inverted  flames  painted  on  their  garments :  then 
come  the  negative  and  relapfed,  with  flames  pointed  upwards ;  then  the  pro- 
feffed,  with  flames  painted  on  their  garments  and  on  their  breads,  carrying 
their  own  pictures,  with  dogs,  ferpents,  and  devils  round  them,  all  with  open 
mouths.  The  familiars  and  inqmfitors  dole  the  proceflion.  After  prayers  and 
a  fermon,  the  prifoners  are  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  with  earneft  en- 
treaties not  to  touch  their  blood,  or  put  their  life  in  danger !  They  are  inftant- 
ly  bound  with  chains,  carried  to  the  fecular  prifon  for  about  two  hours,  then 
brought  out,  chained  to  ftakes  about  four  yards  high,  feated  within  half  a  yard 
of  the  top,  when  the  negative  and  relapfed  are  ftrangled,  but  the  honcft  and 
profefled  are  folemnly  delivered  up  to  the  devil ;  after  which  the  holy  fathers 
leave  them  :  when,  their  faces  being  firft  fcorched,  the  furze  is  kindled  round 
them,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  in  calm  weather,  or  in  about  two  hours  in, 
yery  windy  weather,  their  excruciating  towiients  end.  J)r.  GEDDES. 

try. 


try,  and  withdrawn  both  then  money  and  their  gsods,  and 
more  were  following  every  day :  Jo  great  an  antipathy  there 
ever  appears  between  merchants  and  foldiers." — Many  of 
thefe  families  came  to  England,  and  fettled  in  Norwich, 
Cvlcbcjler,  Sandwich,  Maidjlone,  and  Southampton,  un- 
der prote&ion  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — In  return  for  their 
hofpitable  reception,  they  enriched  the  kingdom  with 
the  manufacture  of  bays,  and  other  linen  and  woollen 
cloths  of  like  kind*. — Some  of  them  fettled  in  Sweden, 
and  carried  the  iron  and  other  manufactures  into  that 
Country  \.-*-Frefh  exaffions,  cruelties,  and  opprejfions,  ex- 
cited in  the  NETHERLANDS  frejh  infurreflions,  which 
never  more  fubjided  till  after  a  contejl,  which  lajlcd  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  the  SEVEN  UNITED  PROVINCES 
ejlablijhed  their  liberty,  and  Were  acknowledged  a  free  and 
independent  -people. — The  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, returned  with  returning  liberty,  and  wealth  flowed 
in  upon  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

If  for  a  moment  we  can  turn  away  our  eyes  from  this 
fcene  of  induftry,  from  thefe  rich  provinces,  where 
peace  and  plenty  reign,  let  us  enquire  what  is  become 
of  Athens,  'Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Colchis,  Syracufe, 

*  Camden,  p.  416. 
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dgrigentum,  Rhodes,  thofe  free  cities,  each  of  which  in 
its  day  has  been  the  metropolis  of  the  commercial  world? 
They  are  now  no  more,  their  place  is  hardly  to  be 
found. — They  loft  their  liberty,  and  with  liberty  the  arts, 
manufaflures,  and  commerce,  have  taken  their  tverfffftutg 
fight  *. 

*  Towxs  EN  B. 
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SECT.    XIV. 

ON     AGRICULTURE. 

THE  final  view  of  all  RATIONAL  POLITICS  is  to  pro- 
duce the  greatejl  quantity  of  happinefs  in  a  given  tra6l  of 
country.— The  riches,  flrength,  and  glory  of  nations, 
the  topics  which  hiftory  celebrates,  and  which  alone  al- 
mod  engage  the  praifes,  and  poffefs  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  have  no  value  farther  than  as  they  contribute 
to  this  end. — When  they  interfere  with  it,  they  are 
evils,  and  not  the  lefs  real  for  the  fplendour  that  fur- 
rounds  them. 

Secondly,  although  we  fpeak  of  communities  as  of  fen- 
tient  beings ;  although  we  afcribe  to  them  happinefs  and 
mifery,  defires,  interefts,  and  paffions,  nothing  really 
exifts  or  feels  but  individuals. — The  happinefs  of  a  people 
is  made  up  of  the  happinefs  of  Jingle  perfons ;  and  the 
quantity  of  happinefs  can  only  be  augmented  by  in- 
creafmg  the  happinefs  of  individuals. 

The  fertility  of  the  ground,  in  temperate  regions,  is 
j  capable 
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capable  of  being  improved  by  cultivation  to  an  extent 
which  is  unknown  :  much,  however,  beyond  the  ftate 
of  improvement  in  any  country  in  EUROPE. — In  ouf 
own,  which  holds  almoft  the  firit  place  in  the  know- 
ledge and  encouragement  of*  agriculture,  let  it  only  be 
fuppofed  that  every  field  in  ENGLAND  of  the  fame  ori- 
ginal quality  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  confequently  capable  of  the  fame  fer- 
tility, were  by  a  like  management  made  to  yield  an 
equal  produce,  and  it  may  be  aflerted,  I  believe,  with 
truth,  that  the  quantity  of  human  provifion  raifed  in  the 
ifland  would  be  mcreakdjivefo/d. — The  two  principles, 
therefore,  upon  which  population  feems  primarily  to 
depend,  tb/ fecundity  ofthefperies,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
foil,  would  in  moft,  perhaps  in  all  countries,  enable  it 
to  proceed  much  further  than  it  has  yet  advanced. — 
The  number  of  marriageable  women,  who,  in  each 
country,  remain  unmarried,  afford  a  computation  how 
much  the  agency  of  nature  in  the  dirrufion  of  human 
life  is  cramped  and  contracted ;  and  the  quantity  of  vjafle, 
ncglefled,  or  mifmanaged  furfacc,  together  with  a  com- 
parifon,  like  the  preceding,  of  the  crops  raifed  from  the 
foil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  cities,  and  under 
a  perfect  ftatc  of  cultivation,  with  thofe,  which  lands 

of 


of  equal  or  fuperior  quality  yield  in  different  fituatiom, 
will  (hew  in  what  proportion  the  indigenous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  capable  of  being  further  aug- 
mented. 

In  CHINA,  where  the  inhabitants  frequent  the  fea 
fhore,  and  fubfift  in  a  great  meafure  upon  fijh,  the  po- 
pulation is  defcribed  to  be  exccmve. — This  peculiarity 
arifes,  not  probably  from  any  civil  advantages,  any  care 
or  policy,  any  particular  conftitution  or  fuperior  wifdora 
of  government,  but  fimply  from  hence,  that  the  fpecies 
of  food,  to  which  cuftom  hath  reconciled  the  defires  and 
inclinations  of  the  inhabitants,  is  that  which,  of  all 
others,  is  procured  in  the  greateft  abundance,  with  the 
inoft  eafe,  and  ftands  in  need  of  the  leaft  preparation. 

The  natives  of  INDOSTAN,  being  confined,  by  the 
Jaws  of  their  religion,  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  food,  and 
requiring  little  except  rice,  which  the  country  produces 
in  plentiful  crops ;  and  food,  in  warm  climates,  com- 
pofmg  the  only  want  of  life  ;  thefe  countries  are  popu- 
lous, under  all  the  injuries  of  a  defpotic,  and  the  agi- 
tations of  an  unfettled  government.— If  any  revolution, 
or  what  would  be  called  perhaps  refinement  of  manners, 
fhould  generate  in  thefe  people  a  tajlefor  tkeflefh  of  ani- 
tnals,  fimilar  to  what  prevails  amongfl:  the  Arabian 

hordes; 
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hordes;  fliould  introduce  flocks  and  herds  into  grounds 
which  are  now  covered  with  corn ;  fhould  teach  them 
to  account  a  certain  portion  of  this  fpecies  of  food 
amongft  the  neceflaries  of  life  ;  the  population,  from 
this  fingle  change,  would  fuffer  in  a  few  years  a  great 
diminution  :  and  this  diminution  would  follow,  in  fpite 
of  every  effort  of  the  laws,  or  even  of  any  improvement 
that  might  take  place  in  their  civil  condition. 

The  firft  refource  of  favage  life  is  in  the  flefh  of  WILD 
ANIMALS;  hence  the  numbers  amongft  favage  nations, 
compared  with  the  tract  of  country  which  they  occupy, 
are  univerfally  fmall,  becaufe  this  fpecies  of  provifion  is, 
of  all  others,  fupplied  in  the  flendereft  proportion. — The 
nextjlep  was  the  invention  of  PASTURAGE,  or  the  rear- 
ing of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals. — This  alteration 
added  to  the  (lock  of  provifion  much  :  but  the  loft  and 
•principal  improvement  was  to  follow,  namely,  TILLAGE, 
or  the  artificial  production  of  corn,  efculent  plants,  and 
roots. 

So  far  as  the  flate  of  population  is  governed  and  limit- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  provifion,  perhaps  there  is  no 
fingle  caufe  that  affects  it  fo  powerfully,  as  the  kind  and 
quality  of  food,  which  chance  or  ufage  hath  introduced 
into  a  country. — In  ENGLAND,  notvvithflanding  the 

produce 
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produce  of  the  foil  has  been,  of  late,  confulerably  lu- 
creafed,  by  the  inclofure  of  waftes,  and  the  adoption,  in 
many  places,  of  a  more  fuccefsful  hufbandry,  yet  we  do 
not  obferve  a  correfponding  addition  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants ;  the  reafon  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
rnore  general  confumption  of  animal  food  amongft  us.— 
Many  ranks  of  people,  whofe  ordinary  diet  was,  in  the 
laft  century,  prepared  almoft  entirely  from  milk,  roots, 
and  vegetables,  now  require  every  day  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  fiem  of  animals. — Hence  a  great  part  of 
the  richeft  lands  of  the  country  are  converted  to  paftur- 
age. — Much  alfo  of  the  bread  corn,  which  went  diredlly 
to  the  nourishment  of  human  bodies,  now  only  contri- 
butes to  it,  by  fattening  the  flefh  of  (heep  and  oxen. — 
The  mafs  and  volume  of  provifions  are  hereby  dimini/bed; 
and  what  is  gained  in  the  melioration  of  the  foil  is  loft 
in  the  quality  of  the  produce. — This  confideration 
teaches  us,  that  TILLAGE,  as  an  object  of  national  care 
and  encouragement,  is  univerfally  preferable  to  paf- 
turage  ;  becaufe  the  kind  ofprovljion  which  it  yields  goes 
much  further  in  the  fuftention  of  human  life. — TIL- 
LAGE is  alfo  recommended  by  this  additional  advantage, 
that  it  affords  employment  to  a  much  more  numerous  pea- 
fantiy. — Indeed  pajlurage  feems  to  be  the  art  of  a  nation, 
VOL.  II.  Bb  cither 
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either  imperfectly  civilized,  as  are  many  of  the  tribes 
which  cultivate  it  in  the  internal  parts  of  ASIA  ;  or  of  a 
nation,  like  SPAIN,  declining  from  its  fummit  by  luxury 
and  inactivity. 

The  kind  and  quality  of  provifion,  together  with  the 
extent  and  capacity  of  the  foil  from  which  it  is  raifed, 
being  the  fame  ;  the  quantity  procured  will  principally 
depend  upon  two  circumitances,  the  ability  of  the  oc- 
cupier, and  the  encouragement  which  he  receives. — The 
greateft  misfortune  of  a  country  is  an  indigent  tenantry. 
—Whatever  be  the  native  advantages  of  the  foil,  or  even 
the  fkill  and  induftry  of  the  occupier,  the  want  of  a  fnf- 
ficient  capital  confines  every  plan,  as  well  as  cripples  and 
weakens  every  operation  of  hufbandry. — This  evil  is  felt 
where  agriculture  is  accounted  a  fervile  or  mean  employ- 
ment :  where  farms  are  extremely  fubdivided,  and  badly 
furnimed  with  habitations ;  where  -leafes  are  unknown, 
or  are  of  fhort  or  precarious  duration. — With  refpecr.  to 
the  encouragement  of  hufbandry;  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  employment,  the  true  reward  of  induftry  is  in  the 
price  and  fale  of  the  produce. — The  exclufive  right  to 
the  produce  is  the  only  incitement  which  a6ts  conftantly 
and  univerfally  ;  the  only  fpring  which  keeps  human 
labour  in  motion. — ALL  THEREFORE  THAT  THE  LAWS 
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CAN  DO,  IS  TO  SECURE  THIS  RIGHT  TO  THE  OCCUPIER 
OF  THE  GROUND,  THAT  IS,  TO  CONSTITUTE  SUCH  A 
SYSTEM  OF  TENURE,  THAT  THE  FULL  AND  ENTIRE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  EVERY  IMPROVEMENT  GO  TO  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  THE  IMPROVER;  THAT  EVERY  MAN 
WORK  FOR  HIMSELF,  AND  NOT  FOR  ANOTHER  ;  AND 
THAT  NO  MAN  SHARE  IN  THE  PROFIT  WHO  DOES  NOT 
ASSIST  IN  THE  PRODUCTION. 

No  man  can  purchafe  without  an  equivalent,  and 
that  equivalent,  by  the  generality  of  the  people,  muft, 
in  every  country,  be  derived  from  employment.  And 
upon  this  bafis  is  founded  the  public  benefit  of  trade,  that 
is  to  fay,  its  fubferviency  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
food,  in  which  its  only  real  utility  confifts. — Of  that 
induftry,  and  of  thofe  arts  and  branches  of  trade,  which 
are  employed  in  the  production,  conveyance,  and  pre- 
paration of  any  principal  fpecies  of  human  food,  as  of 
the  bufmefs  of  the  hufbandman,  the  butcher,  baker, 
brewer,  corn-merchant,  &c.  we  acknowledge  the  ne- 
ceflity :  likewife  of  thofe  manufactures  which  furnifh  us 
with  warm  clothing,  convenient  habitations,  domeftic 
utenfils,  as  of  the  weaver,  taylor,  fmiih,  carpenter,  &c. 
we  perceive  (in  climates,  however,  like  ours,  removed 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fun)  the  conducivenefs  to  happU 
B  b  2  nefs, 
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nefs,  by  their  rendering  human  life  more  healthy,  vl«» 
gorous,  and  comfortable. — But  not  one  half  of  the  occu- 
pations which  compofe  the  trade  of  Europe  fall  within  either 
cf  thcfe  defcripiions. — Perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  England  are  employed  upon  articles  of  confefled 
luxury,  ornament,  or  fplendour :  in  the  fuperfluous  em- 
bellimment  of  fome  articles  which  are  ufeful  in  their 
kind,  or  upon  others  which  have  no  conceivable  ule  or 
value,  but  what  is  founded  in  caprice  or  fafhion. — What 
can  be  lefs  neceflary,  or  lefs  connected  with  tbe  fuflen- 
tion  of  human  life,  than  the  whole  produce  of  the  filk, 
lace,  and  plate  manufa£tury  ?— yet  what  multitudes  labour 
in  the  different  branches  of  thefe  arts ! — What  can  be 
imagined  more  capricious  than  the  fondnefs  for  tobacco 
and  fnuff? — yet  how  many  various  occupations,  and  how 
many  ihoufands  in  each,  are  fet  at  work  in  administering 
to  this  frivolous  gratification  !  —  Concerning  trades  of 
this  kind,  and  this  kind  comprehends  more  than  half  of 
the  trades  that  are  exercifed,  it  may  fairly  be  alked, 
* '  how,  Jince  they  add  nothing  to  theJJock  of  ^rovifion,  do 
they  tend  to  increafe  tie  number  of  the  people" — We  are 
taught  to  fay  of  trade,  "  that  it  maintains  multitudes;" 
but  by  what  means  does  it  maintain  them,  when  it  pro- 
4wces  nothing  upon  which  the  fupport  of  human  life  de- 
pends ? 
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pends  ? — In  like  manner  with  refpedl  to  foreign  com- 
merce ;  of  that  merchandife  which  brings  the  neceflaries 
oflife  into  a  country,  which  imports,  for  example,  corn, 
or  cattle,  or  cloth,  or  fuel,  we  allow  the  tendency  to 
advance  happinefs,  becaufe  it  increafes  the  flock  of  pro- 
vifion  by  which  the  people  are  fubfifted. — Here,  *  there- 
fore, as  before,  we  may  fairly  afk,  by  what  operation  it 
is,  that  foreign  commerce,  which  brings  into  the  country 
not  many  articles  of  human  fubfaftence,  promotes  the 
pleafures  of  human  life  ? 

Since  the  foil  will  maintain  many  more  than  it  can 
employ,  what  muft  be  done,  fuppofing  the  country  to 
be  full  with  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  ?  They 
who,  by  the  rules  of  partition  (and  fome  fuch  muft  be 
eftabliflicd  in  every  country),  are  entitled  to  the  land; 
and  they  who,  by  their  labour  upon  the  foil,  acquire  a 
right  in  its  produce,  will  not  part  with  their  property 
for  nothing ;  or  rather,  they  will  no  longer  raife  from 
the  foil  what  they  can  neither  ufe  themfelves,  nor  ex- 
change for  what  they  want. — Or,  laftly,  if  thefe  were 
willing  to  diftribute  what  they  could  fpare  of  the  pro- 
vifion  which  the  ground  yielded,  to  others  who  had  no 
(hare  or  concern  in  the  property  or  cultivation  of  it,  yet 
ftill  the  moft  enormous  mifchiefs  would  enfue  from  great 

numbers 
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numbers  remaining  unemployed. — The  idlenefs  of  oni 
half  of  the  community  would  overwhelm  the  whole  with  con- 
fujion  and  diforder. — One  only  way  prefents  itfelf  of  re- 
moving the  difficulty  which  this  queftion  ftates,  and 
which  is  fimply  this ;  that  they,  whofe  work  is  not 
wanted,  nor  can  be  employed  in  the  raifmg  of  provifion 
out  of  the  ground,  convert  their  hands  and  ingenuity  to 
the  fabrication  of  articles  which  may  gratify  and  requite 
thofc  who  are  fo  employed,  or  who,  by  the  divifion  of 
lands  in  the  country,  are  entitled  to  the  exclufive  pof- 
feflion  of  certain  parts  of  them. — By  this  contrivance  all 
things  proceed  well. — The  occupier  of  the  ground  raifes 
from  it  the  utmofl  that  he  can  procure,  becaufe  he  is  re- 
paid for  what  he  can  fpare  by  fomething  elfe,  which  he 
wants,  or  with  which  he  is  pleafed :  the  artifl  and  ma- 
nufacturer, though  he  have  neither  any  property  in  the 
foil,  nor  any  concern  in  its  cultivation,  is  regularly  fup- 
plied  with  the  produce,  becaufe  he  gives  in  exchange  for 
what'he  ftands  in  need  of  fomething,  upon  which  the 
receiver  places  an  equal  value :  and  the  community  is 
kept  quiet,  whilft  both  fides  are  engaged  in  their  refpec- 
tive  occupations. 

It  appears  then,    "  THAT  THE  BUSINESS  OF  ONE 

HALF  OF  MANKIND  IS  TO    SET  THE  OTHER  HALF  AT 

WORK  i" 
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WORK  ;"  that  is,  to  provide  articles,  which,  by  tempt* 
ing  the  defires,  may  ftimulate  the  induflry,  and  call 
forth  the  activity  of  thofe,  upon  the  exertion  of  whofe 
induftry,  and  the  application  of  whofe  faculties,  the  pro- 
duction of  human  provifion  depends. — A  certain  por- 
tion only  of  human  labour  is,  or  can  be  productive  \ 
the  rell  is  mjlrumental — both  equally  neceffciry,  though 
the  one  have  no  other  object  tlian  to  excite  the  other. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  it  fignlfics  nothing  as  to  the  main 
purpofe  of  trade i  how  fuperfluous  the  articles  which  itfur- 
nijhes  are;  whether  the  want  of  them  be  real  or  imaginary; 
whether  it  be  founded  in  nature  or  in  opinion,  in  fajhionj 
habit,  or  emulation  :  it  is  enough  that  they  be  aftually  dejired 
and  fought  after. — Flour  ijhing  cities  are  raifed  and  fup- 
ported  by  trading  in  tobacco  :  popular  towns  fubfijl  by  the 
mnmtfaclory  of  ribbons. — A  watch  may  be  a  very  unnecef- 
fary  appendage  to  the  drefs  of  a  peafant,  yet  if  the  peafant 
will  till  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a  watch,  the  true  de- 
jign  of  trade  is  anfwer  ed ;  and  the  watch-maker,  whiljl  he 
polijhcs  the  cafe,  or  files  the  wheels  of  his  machine,  is  con- 
tributing to  the  production  of  corn  as  ejfeflually,  though  not 
fo  direflly,  as  if  he  handled  the  fpade  or  held  the  plough. — 
'The  ufe  of  tobacco  has  been  mentioned  already,  not  only  as 
an  acknowledged  fuperfluity,  but  as  affording  a  remarkable, 
8  example 
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example  of  the  caprice  of  human  appetite :  yet,  if  tie  fijher* 
man  will  ply  his  nets,  or  the  mariner  fetch  rice  from  foreign 
countries,  in  order  to  procure  to  hlmfelf  this  indulgence,  the 
market  is  fupplied  ivith  two  important  articles  of  provi/ion, 
by  the  inftrumentality  of  a  merchandife  which  has  no  other 
apparent  ufe  than  the  gratification  of  a  "vitiated  palate* 

But  it  may  come  to  pafs  that  the  hufbandman,  land- 
owner, or  whoever  he  be,  that  is  entitled  to  the  produce 
of  the  foil,  will  no  longer  exchange  it  for  what  the  ma- 
nufacturer has  to  offer. — He  is  already  fupplied  to  the 
extent  of  his  defires. — For  inftance,  he  wants  no  more 
cloth ;  he  will  no  longer  therefore  give  the  weaver  corn, 
in  return  for  the  produce  of  his  looms ;  but  he  would 
readily  give  it  for  tea,  or  for  lulne, — When  the  weaver 
finds  this  to  be  the  cafe,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  fend 
bis  cloth  abroad  in  exchange  for  tea  or  for  wine,  which  he 
may  barter  for  that  provifion  which  the  offer  of  his  cloth 
will  no  longer  procure. — The  circulation  is  thus  revived ; 
and  the  benefit  of  the  difcovery  is,  that  whereas  the 
number  of  weavers,  who  could  find  fubfiftence  from 
their  employment,  was  before  limited  by  the  confump- 
tion  of  cloth  in  the  country,  that  number  is  now  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  tea  and  for  wine. 
—This  is  the  principle  of  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. — In 

the 


the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  machine,  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion  is  fometimes  loft  or  unobferved  ;  but  it  is 
always  fimple  and  the  lame,  to  whatever  extent  it  ma 
be  diverfiried  and  enlarged  in  its  operation. 

The  effect  of  trade  upon  agriculture,  the  procefs  of  i 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  deferibe,  is 
neighbourhood  of  trading  towns,  and  in  thofe 
carry  on  a  communication  with  the  markets  oftracf  towns. 
—The  hujhandmen  are  bufy  andfkilful;  theffantry  la- 
borious; the  lands  are*  managed  to  the  b eft  (Mintage,  and 
double  the  quantity  of  corn  or  herbage  (yhs  which  are 
ultimately  converted  into  human  provim)  ratfed  from  it, 
of  what  the  fame  foil  yields  in  remtfand  more  neglecled 
parts  of  the  country.— Wherever  /thriving  manufactory 
finds  means  to  eftablijh  itfe/f,  a /»  vegetation  fprings  up 
around  it. — /  believe  it  is  true/at  agriculture  never  arrives 
at  any  conjiderable,  much  lej<*t  its  higheft  degree  of  per- 
fection, where  it  is  not  con/fad  with  trade  ;  that  is,  where 
the  demand  for  the  prc&c  «  not  increafed  by  the  confump- 
tion  of  trading  cities.  / 

It  muft  be  her/nowever  noticed,  that  we  have  all 

along  confidereclme  inhabitants  of  a  country  as  main-' 

tained  by  the  p/oduce  of  the  country  :  and  that  what  we 

have  faid  is  applicable  with  ftri&nefs  to  this  fuppofitiou 
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alone.  —  The  reafoning,  neverthelefs,  may  ealily  be 
adapted  to  a  different  cafe  ;  for  when  proviflon  is  not 
produced,  but  imported,  what  has  been  affirmed  con- 
cerning provifion,  will  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  true  of 
that  article,  whether  it  be  money,  produce,  or  labour, 
which  is  exchanged  for  provifion. — Thus,  when  the 
Dutch  raife  madder,  and  exchange  it  for  corn  ;  or  when 
the  people  of  America  plant  tobacco,  and  fend  it  to  Eu- 
rope for  cloth ;  the  cultivation  of  madder  and  tobacco 
become  as  ncc^flary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants, 
and,  by  conference,  will  affect  the  ftate  of  population 
in  thefe  countries  as  fenfibly  as  the  actual  production  of 
food,  or  the  manufa&oi  y  of  raiment. — In  like  manner, 
when  the  fame  inhabitants  of  Holland  earn  money  by  the 
carriage  of  the  produce  of  one  country  to  another,  and 
with  that  money  purchafc  the  provifion  from  abroad, 
which  their  own  land  is  not  extenfive  enough  to  fupply, 
the  increafe  or  decline  of  this  carrying  trade  will  influ- 
ence the  happinefs  of  the  people  no  lefs  than  fimilar 
changes  would  do  in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil. 


From  the  reafoning  that  has  been  purfned,  and  the 

various  confiderations  fuggefted  in  this  fetlion,  a  judg- 
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ment  may,  in  fome  fort,  be  formed,  how  far  regulations 
of  Law  are  in  their  nature  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
fupport  and  advancement  of  happinefs. — I  fay  bow  far : 
for,  as  in  many  fubjects,  fo  efpecially  in  thofe  which  re- 
late to  commerce,  to  plenty,  and  to  riches,  more  is 
wont  to  be  expefled  from  laws,  than  laws  can  do. — Laws 
cannot  regulate  the  wants  of  mankind,  their  mode  of 
living,  or  their  defire  of  thofe  fuperfluities  which  fafhion, 
more  irrefiftible  than  laws,  has  once  introduced  into  ge- 
neral ufage,  or,  in  other  words,  has  erc&ed  into  necef- 
faries  of  life. — Laws  cannot  induce  men  to  enter  into 
marriages,  when  the  expences  of  a  family  muft  deprive 
them  of  that  fyftem  of  accommodation  to  which  they 
have  habituated  their  expectations. — Laws,  by  their  pro- 
tection, by  affuring  to  the  labourer  the  fruit  and  profit 
of  his  labour,  may  help  to  make  a  people  induftrious ; 
but  without  induftry  the  laws  cannot  provide  either  fub- 
fiftence  or  employment :  Laws  cannot  make  corn  grow 
without  toil  and  care  ;  or  trade  flourifh  without  art  and 
diligence. — In  fpiteofLaws,  the  expert,  laborious,  honeft 
workman  will  be  employed,  in  preference  to  the  lazy, 
the  uufkilful,  the  fraudulent,  and  evafive :  and  this  is 
not  more  true  of  two  inhabitants  of  the  fame  village, 
than  it  is  of  the  people  of  two  different  countries,  which 
C  c  2  communicate 
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communicate  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  reft  of 
the  world. — The  natural  bafts  of  trade  is  rivalfhip  of 
quality  and  price ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  of  Ikill 
and  induftry. — Every  attempt  to  force  trade  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  that  is,  by  compelling  perfons  to  buy  goods 
at  one  market,  which  they  can  obtain  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter from  another,  is  fure  to  be  either  eluded  by  the 
cjuick-fightednefs  and  inceffant  activity  of  private  in- 
tereft,  or  to  be  fruftrated  by  retaliation.  — One  half  of 
the  commercial  laws  of  many  flates  are  calculated  merely 
to  counteract  the  reftri&ions  which  have  been  impofed 
by  other  ftates. — -Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  the  in- 
terpofition  of  law  is  falutary  in  trade,  is  in  the  preven- 
tion of  frauds. 

The  principal  expedient  to  encourage  agriculture^  is 
to  adjujl  the  laivs  of  property,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  to  the 
following  rules : — Firft,  To  GIVE  TO  THE  OCCUPIER 

ALL  THE  POWER  OVER  THE  SOIL  WHICH  IS  NE- 
CESSARY FOR  ITS  PERFECT  CULTIVATION  ;— Secondly, 
To  ASSIGN  THE  WHOLE  PROFIT  OF  EVERY  IMPROVE- 
MENT TO  THE  PERSONS  BY  WHOSE  ACTIVITY  IT  IS 
CARRIED  ON. 

What  we  call  property  in  land,  as  hath  been  obferved 
above,  is  power  over  it. — Now  it  is  indifferent  to  the 

public 
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public  in  whofe  hands  this  power  reticles,  if  it  be  rightly 
ufed:  it  matters  not  to  whom  the  land  belongs,  if  it  be 
well  cultivated.— When  we  lament  that  great  eftatesare 
often  united  in  the  fame  hand,  or  complain  that  one 
man  poflefies  what  would  be  fufficient  for  a  thoufand, 
we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  mifled  by  words. — The  owner 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year  confumes  little  more  of  the 
produce  of  the  foil  than  the  owner  of  ten  pounds  a  year. 
— If  the  cultivation  be  equal,  the  eftate  in  the  hands  of  one 
great  lord  affords  fubjijlence  and  employment  to  the  fame 
number  ofperfons  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  divided  amongjl 
a  hundred  proprietors. — In  like  manner,  we  ought  to 
judge  of  the  effect  upon  the  public  intereft,  which  may 
arife  from  lands  being  holden  by  the  king,  or  by  the 
fubject ;  by  private  perfons,  or  by  corporations ;  by  lay 
men,  or  ecclefiaftics ;  in  fee,  or  for  life  ;  by  virtue  of 
office,  or  in  right  of  inheritance. — I  do  not  mean  that 
thefe  varieties  make  no  difference,  but  I  mean,  that  all 
the  difference  they  do  make  refpe&s  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  which  are  fo  holden. 

There  exift  in  this  country  conditions  of  tenure, 
which  condemn  the  land  itfelf  to  perpetual  flerility. — 
Of  this  kind  is  the  right  of  common,  which  precludes  each 
proprietor  from  the  improvement,  or  even  the  conveni- 
ent 
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ent  occupation  of  his  eftate,  without,  what  feldom  can 
be  obtained,  the  confent  of  many  others. — This  tenure 
is  alto  ufuaily  embarraffed  by  the  interference  of  mane- 
rial  claims,  under  which  it  often  happens  that  the  fur- 
face  belongs  to  one  owner  and  the  foil  to  another ;  fo 
that  neither  owner  can  fiir  a  clod  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  partner  in  the  property. — In  many  manors, 
the  tenant  is  reftrained  from  granting  I  cafes  beyond  a 
fhort  term  of  years ;  which  renders  every  plan  of  folid 
improvement  impracticable. — In  thefe  cafes  the  owner 
wants,  what  the  firft  rule  of  rational  policy  requires, 
'«-  ftffficient  power  over  the  foil  for  its  perfefl  cultivation" 
This  power  ought  to  be  extended  to  him  by  fome 
feafy  and  general  law  of  e#franchifement,  partition,  and 
enclofure ;  which,  though  compulfory  upon  the  lord, 
or  the  reft  of  the  tenants,  whilft  it  has  in  view  the  mdi- 
sration  of  the  foil,  and  tenders  an  equitable  compenfa- 
tion  for  every  right  that  it  takes  away,  is  neither  more 
arbitrary,  nor  more  dangerous  to  the  ftability  of  pro- 
perty, than  that  which  is  done  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
roads,  bridges,  embankments,  navigable  canals,  and  in- 
deed in  almoft  every  public  work  in  which  private 
owners  of  land  are  obliged  to  accept  that  price  for  their 
property  which  au  indifferent  jury  may  award. — It  may 
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/•iff  however  Ic  proper  to  obfcrvt,  that  although  the  . 
jure  of  waftcs  and  pajlures  be  generally  beneficial  to  popula- 
tion, yet  the  Inclofwe  of  lands  in  tillage,  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  pajlures,  is  as  generally  hurtful. 

But  fccondly,  agriculture  is  difcouraged  by  every  con- 
ftitution  of  landed  property,  which  lets  in  tliofc  who 
have  no  concern  in  the  improvement  to  a  participation 
of  the  profit. — This  objection  is  applicable  to  all  iuch 
cuftoms  of  manors  as  fubjecT:  the  proprietor,  upon  the 
death  of  the  lord  or  tenant,  or  the  alienation  of  the 
eflate,  to  a  fine  apportioned  to  the  improved  value  of 
the  land. — But  of  all  inftitutions  which  are  in  this  way 
adverfe  to  cultivation  and  improvement,  none  is  fo  noxi- 
ous as  that  of  TITHES. — A  claimant  here  enters  into  the 
produce  who  contributed  no  ajjijlancc  whatever  to  the  pro- 
duction.— JVhen  years,  perhaps,  of  care  and  toll  have  ma- 
tured an  Improvement ;  when  the  hufbandman  fees  new  crops 
ripening  to  hlsjklll  and  Indujlry,  the  moment  he  Is  ready  to 
put  hlsjickle  to  the  grain,  he  finds  hlmfclf  compelled  to  di~ 
vide  his  harvejl  with  a  ftranger. — TITHES  are  a  tax  not 
only  upon  Indujlry,  but  upon  that  indujlry  which  feeds  man- 
kind \  upon  thatfpcclcs  of  exertion  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all 
•wife  laws  to  cheri/b  and  promote ;  and  to  uphold  and  excite 
which,  compofes,  as  we  have  fecn,  the  main  benefit  that 

the 


the  community  receives  from  the  whole  fyjlem  of  trade,  and 
the  fucccfs  of  commerce. — And,  together  with  the  more  ge- 
neral inconveniency  that  attends  the  exatlion  of  TITHES, 
there  is  this  additional  evil,  in  the  mode  at  leajl  according  to 
which  they  are  collccJed  at  prefent,  that  they  operate  as  a 
bounty  upon  pajlurage. — The  burthen  of  the  tax  falls  with 
its  chief,  If  not  with  its  whole  weight,  upon  tillage ;  that  is 
to  fay,  upon  that  preclfe  mode  of  cultivation,  whicht  as  hath 
beenjhewn  above,  it  is  the  bujinefs  ofthejlate  to  relieve  and, 
remunerate,  in  preference  to  every  other  *. 

*  ARCHDEACON  PA  LEV. 
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